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DESPONDENCY AND ASPIRATION. 
A LYRIC. 
By Mrs. Hemans—her last publication. 
Per correr miglior acqua alza le vele, 
Omai la navicella del mio Intelletto. 
My soul was mantled with dark shadows, born 
Of lonely Fear, disquieted in vain : 
Its phantoms hung around the star of morn, 
A cloud-like weeping train ; 
Through the long day they dimm’d the autumn-gold 
On all the glistening leaves ; and wildly roll’d, 
When the last farewell flush of light was glowing, 
Across the sunset sky ; 
O’er its rich isles of vaporous glory throwing 
One melancholy dye. 


And when the solemn night 
Came rushing with her might 
Of stormy oracles from caves unknown, 
Then with each fitful blast 
Prophetic murmurs pass’d, 
Wakening or answering some deep Sybil tone, 
Far buried in my breast, yet prompt to rise 
With every gusty wail that o’er the wind-harp flies. 


“ Fold, fold thy wings.’’ they cried, “ And strive no mo 
Faint spirit, strive no more !—for thee too strong 
Are outward ill and wrong, 
And inward wasting fires !—T hou canst not soar 
Free on a starry way 
Beyond their blighting sway, 
At Heaven’s high gate serenely to adore ! 
How shouldst thou hope Earth’s fetters to unbind ? 
O passionate, yet weak ! O trembler to the wind ! 


** Never shall aught but broken music flow 
From joy of thine, deep love, or tearful woe ; 
Such homeless notes as through the forest sigh, 
From the reed’s hollow shaken, 
When sudden breezes waken 
Their vague wild symphony : 
No power is theirs, and no abiding-place 
In human hearts: their sweetness leaves no trace,— 
Born only so to die! 


“« Never shall aught but perfume, faint and vain, 
On the fleet pinion of the changeful hour, 
From thy bruis’d life again 
A moment’s essence breathe : 
Thy life, whose trampled flower 
Into the blessed wreath 
Of household charities no longer bound, 
Lies pale and withering on the barren ground. 


‘*So fade, fade on! thy gift of love shall cling, 

A coiling sadness, round thy heart and brain, 
A silent, fruitiess, yet undying thing, 

All sensitive to pain! 

And still the shadow of vain dreams shall fall 
O’er thy mind’s world, a daily darkening pall. 
Fold, then, thy wounded wing, and sink subdued, 
In cold and unrepining quietude !” 


Then my soul yielded ; spells of numbing breath 

Crept o’er it heavy with a dew of death, 

Its powers, like leaves before the night-rain, closing ; 
And, as by conflict of wild sea-waves toss’d 
On the chill bosom of some desert coast, 

Mutely and hopelessly J lay reposing. 

When silently it seein’d 
As if a soft mist gleam’d 
Before my passive sight, and, slowly curling, 
To many a shape and hue 
Of vision’d beauty grew, 
Like a wrought banner, fold by fold unfurling. 
Oh! the rich scenes that o’er mine inward eye 
Unrolling, then swept by, 
With dreamy motion! Silvery seas were there 
Lit by large dazzling stars, and arch’d by skies 
Of Southern midnight’s most transparent dyes, 
And gemm’d with many an island, wildly fair, 
Which floated past me into orient day, 
Still gathering lustre on th’ illumin’d way, 
Till its high groves of wondrous flowering trees 
Colour'd the silvery seas. 

And then a glorious mountain-chain uprose, 
Height above spiry height! 

A soaring solitude of woods and snows, 
All steep’d in golden light! 

While as it pass'd, those regal peaks unveiling, 

I heard, methought, a waving of dread wings 

And mighty sounds, as if the vision hailing, 


Dante. 


re, 


From lyres that quiver’d through ten thousand strings : 


Or as if waters forth to music leaping. 
From many a caye, the Alpine Echo’s hall, 
On their bold way victoriously were sweeping, 
Link’d in majestic anthems ; while through all 
That billowy swell and fall, 
Voices, like ringing crystal, fill’d the air 
With inarticulate melody, that stirr’d 
My being’s core ; then, moulding into word 
Their piercing sweetness, bade me rise and bear 
In that great choral strain my trerebling part 


Of tones, by Love and Faith struck from a human heart. 


Return no more, vain bodings of the night! 
A happier oracle within my soul 
Hath swell’d to power ;—a clear unwavering light 


Mounts through the battling clouds that round me roll, 


_ And to a new control 
Nature’s full harp gives forth rejoicing tones, 
Wherein my glad sense owns 
Th’ accordant rush of elemental sound 
To one consummate harmony profound ; 
One grand Creation-Hymn, 
Whose notes the Seraphim 


Lift to the glorious height of music wing’d and crown’d. 
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Shall not those notes find echoes in my lyre, 
Faithful though faint ?—Shall not my spirit’s fire, 
If slowly, yet unswervingly, ascend 

Now to its fount and end ? 
Shall not my earthly love, all purified, 

Shine forth a heavenward guide? 
An angel of bright power !—and strongly bear 
My being upward into holier air, 
Where fiery passion-clouds have no abode, 
And the sky’s temple-arch o’erflows with God? 


The radiant hope, new-born, 
Expands like rising morn 
In my life’s life : and as a ripening rose, 
The crimson shadow of its glory throws 
More vivid, hour by hour, on some pure stream, 
So from that hope are spreading 
Rich hoes, o’er nature shedding, 
Each day, a clearer, spiritual gleam. 


Let not those rays fade from me ;—once enjoy'd, 
Father of spirits! Jet them not depart ! 
Leaving the chill'd earth, without form and void, 
Darken’d by mine own heart ! 
Lift, aid, sustain me! Thou, by whom alone 
All lovely gifts and pure 
In the soul’s grasp endure ;— 
Thou, to the steps of whose eternal throne 
All knowledge flows—a sea for evermore 
Breaking its crested waves on that sole shore— 
O consecrate my life! that I may sing 
Of Thee with joy that hath a living spring 
In a full heart of music '—Let my lays 
Through the resounding mountains waft thy praise, 
And with that theme the wood’s green cloisters fill, 
And make their quivering leafy dimness thrill 
To the rich breeze of song! O! let me wake 
The deep religion, which hath dwelt from yore, 
Silently brooding by lone cliff and lake, 
And wildest river shore ! 
And let me summon all the voices dwelling 
Where eagles build, and cavern’d rills are welling, 
And where the cataract’s organ-peal is swelling, 
In that one spirit gather’d to adore! 


Forgive, O Father! if presumptuous thought 

Too daringly in aspiration rise ! 
Let not thy child all vainly have been taught 

By weakness, and by wanderings, and by sighs 
Of sad confession !—lowly be my heart, 

And on its penitential altar spread 
The offerings worthless, till Thy grace impart 

The fire from heaven, whose touch alone can shed 
Life, radiance, virtue !—let that vital spark 
Pierce my whole being, wilder'd else and dark ! 
Thine are all holy things—O make me Thine, 
So shall I too be pure—a living shrine 
Unto that spirit, which goes forth from Thee, 

Strong and divinely free, 

Bearing thy gifts of wisdom on its flight, 
And brooding o’er them with a dove-like wing, 
Till thought, word, song. to Thee in worship spring, 
Immortally endow’d for liberty and light. 


——_ 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
Continued from the Albion of June 27. 

Although satisfied in my own mind that I had discovered Fleta’s parentage, 
and anxious to impart the joyful intelligence, I resolved not to see her until 
every thing should be satisfactorily arranged. The residence of the dowager 
Lady de Clare was soon discovered by Mr. Masterton ; it was at Richmond, and 
thither he and I proceeded. We were ushered into the drawing-room, and to 
my delight, upon her entrance, I perceived that it was the same beautiful per- 
son in whose ears I had seen the coral and gold ear-rings matching the necklace 
belonging to Fleta. I considered it better to allow Mr. Masterton to break the 
subject. 

** You are, madam, the widow of the late Sir William de Clare.” The lady 
bowed. ‘ You will excuse me, madam, but I have most important reasons for 
asking you a few questions, which otherwise may appear intrusive. Are you 
aware of the death of lis brother, Sir Henry de Clare?” 

‘* Indeed I was not,” replied she. ‘‘I seldom Jook at a paper, and I have long 
ceased to correspond with any one in Ireland. 
death?” 

‘* He fell by his own hands, madam.” 

Lady de Clare covered up her face. 
voice. 

‘“‘ Lady de Clare, upon what terms were your husband and the late Sir Henry ? 
It is important to know.” 

‘*Not on the very best, sir. Indeed latterly, for years, they never met or 
spoke : we did not know what had become of him.” 

“* Were there any grounds for ill-will ? ” 

“ Many, sir, on the part of the elder brother ; but none on that of Sir Henry, 
who was treated with every kindness, until he ” Lady de Clare stopped—— 
** until he behaved very ill to him.” 

As we afterwards discovered, Henry de Clare had squandered away the small 
portion left him by his father, and had ever after that been liberally supplied by 
his eldest brother, until he had attempted to seduce Lady de Clare, upon which 
he was dismissed for ever. 

* And now, madam, I must revert to a painful subject. 
by your marriage ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, with a deep sigh. 

“« How did you lose her? Pray do not think I am creating this distress on 
your part without strong reasons.” 

“She was playing in the garden, and the nurse, who thought it rather cold, 
ran in fora minute to get a handkerchief to tie round her neck. When the 
nurse returned, the child had disappeared.” Lady de Clare put her handkerchief 
up to her eyes. 

“ Where did you find her afterwards?” 

“Tt was not until three weeks afterwards that her body was found in a pond 
about a quarter of a mile off.” 

‘** Did the nurse not seek her when she discovered that she was ndt in the 
garden?” 

“‘ She did, and immediately ran in that direction. It is quite strange that the 
child could have got so far without the nurse perceiving her.” 

“* How long is it ago?” 

“Tt is now nine years.” 

“ And the age of the child at the time? ” 

“ About four years old.”’ 


‘God forgive him!” said she, in a low 





You had a daughter 


May I ask what occasioned his | 





**T think, Newland, you may now speak to Lady de Clare.” 

** Lady de Clare, have you not a pair of ear-rings of coral and gold of very 
remarkable workmanship?” 

“«T have, sir,” replied she, with surprise. 

‘** Had you not a necklace of the same! and if so, will you do me the favour 
to examine this?” I presented the necklace. 

‘Merciful heaven!” cried Lady de Clare, “it is the very necklace !—it was 
, on my poor Cecilia when she was drowned, and it was not found with the body. 
' How came it into your possession, sir? At one time,” continued Lady de Clare, 
| weeping, ‘I thought that it was possible that the temptation of the necklace, 
, which has a great deal of gold in it, must, as it was not found on her corpse, 
, have been an indtcement for the gipsies, who were in the neighbourhood, to 
| drown her ; but Sir William would not believe it, rather supposing that in her 
| struggles in the water she must have broken it, and that it had thus been ‘de- 
| tached from her neck. Is it to return this unfortunate necklace that you have 
| come here?” 
|  ** No, madam, not altogether. 
| * Yes, sir.” 
| ** Was there a mulberry tree in the garden? ” 


Had you two white ponies at-the time?” 


“Yes, sir,” replied the astonished lady. 
‘* Will you do me the favour to describe the appearance of your child as she 

was, at the time that you lost her? ”’ 
| She was—but all mothers are partial, and perhaps I may also be so—a very 
| fair, lovely little girl.” 
| ** With light hair, I presume” 
| “Yes, sir. But why these questions? Surely you cannot ask them for 
| nothing,” continued she hurriedly. ‘Tell me, sir, why all these questions?” 
| Mr. Masterton replied, * Because, madam, we have some hopes that you 
| have been deceived, and that it is possible that your daughter was not drowned.” 
| Lady de Clare breathiess, and her mouth open, fixed her eyes upon Mr. Mas- 
| terton, ** Not drowned! O my God! my head!” and then she fell back insen- 
sible. 
| “‘Thave been too precipitate,” said Mr. Masterton, going to her assistance ; 
| “but joy does not kill. King for some water, Japhet.” . 
| Ina few minutes Lady de Clare was sufficiently recovered to hear the outline 
| of our history ; and as soon as it was over, she insisted upon immediately going 

with us to the school where Fleta was domiciled, as she could ascertain, by 
| several marks known but to a nurse or mother, if more evidence was required, 
| whether Fleta was her child or not. As to allow her to remain in such a state 
| of anxiety was impossible, Mr. Masterton agreed, and we posted to . where 
| we arrived in the evening. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, leave me but one minute with 
| the child, and when I ring the bell, you may enter.” Lady de Clare was in so 
| nervous and agitated a state, that she could not walk into the parlour without 
We led her to a chair, and ina minute Fleta was called down. 
“ Stop, my dear Fleta, there is a 





assistance. 
Perceiving me in the passage, she ran to me. 
lady in the parlour, who wishes to see you.” 

**A lady, Japhet?” 

‘Yes, my dear, go in.” 

Fleta obeyed, and in a minute we heard a scream, and Fleta hastily opened the 
door, ** Quick! quick! the lady has fallen down.” . 

We ran in and found Lady de Clare on the floor, and it was some time before 
she returned to her senses. As soon as she did, she fell down on her knees, 
holding up her hands as in prayer, and then stretched her arms out to Fleta. 
«My child! my long-lost child! it is—it is indeed!” A flood of tears poured 
forth on Fleta’s neck relieved her, and we then left them together. Old Mas- 
terton observing, as we took our seats in the back parlour, “ By G , Japhet, 
you deserve to find your own father?” : 

In about an hour Lady de Clare requested to see us. Fleta rushed into my 
arms and sobbed, while her mother apologized to Mr. Masterton for the delay 
and excusable neglect towards him. “Mr. Newland, madam, is the person to 
whom you are indebted for your present happiness. I will now, if you please, 
take my leave, and will call upon you to-morrow.” - we 

‘I will not detain you, Mr. Masterton; but Mr. Newland will, I trast, come 
| home with Cecilia and me; I have much to ask of him.” I consented, and 
| Mr. Masterton went back to town; I went to the principal hotel to order a chaise 
| and horses, while Fleta packed wp her wardrobe. ° é 

In half an hour we set off, and it was midnight before we arrived at Rich- 
mond. During my journey I narrated to Lady de Clare every particular of our 
meeting with Fleta. We were all glad to go to bed, and the kind manner in 
which Lady de Clare wished me good night, with “God bless you, Mr. New- 
land!” brought the tears into my eyes. f 

I break fasted alone the next morning, Lady de Clare and her daughter remain- 
ing up stairs. It was nearly twelve o’clock when they made their appearance, 
both so apparently happy, that I could not help thinking ‘“ When shall I have 
such pleasure—when shall J find out who is my father?” My brow was clouded 
as the suggestion crossed my mind, when Lady de Clare requested that I would 
inform her who it was to whom she and her daughter were under such eternal 
obligations. 1 had then to narrate my own eventful history, most of which was 
as new to Cecilia, (as she now must be called,) as it was to her mother. I had 
just terminated the escape from the castle, when Mr. Masterton’s carriage drove 
up to the door. As soon as he had bowed to Lady de Clare, he said to me, 
« Japhet, here is a letter directed to you, to my care, from Ireland, which I have 

brought for you.” 
| “It is from Kathleen M‘Shane, sir,” replied I, and requesting leave, I broke 
| the seal. It contained another. Iread Kathleen’s, and then hastily opened the 
| other. It was from Nattée, or Lady H. de Clare, and ran as follows :— 

Jaret Newtann—Fleta is the daughter of Sir William de Clare. Dearly 
has my husband paid for his act of folly and wickedness, and to which you must 
know I never was a party. Yours, Natree. 

The letter from Kathleen added more strange information. Lady de Clare, 
after the funeral of her husband, had sent for the steward, made every necessary 
arrangement, discharged the servants, and then had herself disappeared, no one 
knew whither! but it was reported that somebody very much resembling her 
had been seen travelling south in company with a gang of gipsies. I handed 
both letters over to Lady de Clare and Mr. Masterton. 

“ Poor Lady de Clare!” observed the mother. 

“ Nattée will never leave her tribe,” observed Cecilia quietly. ‘ 

“ You are right, my dear,” replied I. “She will be happier with her tribe 
where she commands asa queen, than ever she was at the castle. 

Mr. Masterton then entered into a detail with Lady de Clare as to what steps 
ought immediately te be taken, as the heirs-at-law would otherwise give some 
trouble ; and having obtained her acquiescence, it was time to withdraw. “ Mr. 
Newland, I trust you will consider us as your warmest friends. I am so much 
in your debt in a pecuniary way—that atleast you must permit me to refund. 

“ When I require it, Lady de Cl I will accept it. Do not, pray, vex me 
by the proposition. I have not much happiness as it is, although I am rejoiced 
at yours and that of your daughter.” 

‘« Come, Lady de Clare, I must not allow you to tease my protegé, you do 

not know how sensitive he is. We will now take our leave.” 
| « You will come soon,” said Cecilia, looking anxiously at me. _ . 
| «You have your mother, Cecilia,” replied I ; “ what can you wish for more ° 
| T am a—nobody—without a parent.” 
| Cecilia burst into tears ; I embraced her, and we left the room. A 
How strange that now that I had succeeded in the next dearest object of my 
| wishes, after ascertaining my own parentage, that I should have felt so miserable ; 
but it was the fact, and I cannot deny it. I could hardly answer Mr. Masterton 
during our journey to town; and when I threw myself on the sofa in my own 
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room, I felt as if I was desolate and deserted. I did not repine at Cecilia’s 
happiness ; so far from it, I would have sacrificed my life for her; but she was 
a creature of my own—one of the few objects in this world to which I was en- 
deared—one that had been dependent on me and loved me. Now that she was 
restored to her parent, she rose above me, and I was left still more desolate. I 
do not know that I ever passed a week of such misery as the one which followed 
a dénouement productive of so much happiness to others, and which had been 
sought with so much eagerness, and at so much risk, by myself, It was no feel- 
ing of envy, God knows; but it appeared to me as if every one in the world 
was to be made happy except myself. But I had more to bear up against. 
When I had quitted for Ireland, it was still supposed that I was a young man 
of large fortune—the truth had not been told. I had acceded to Mr. Masterton’s 
suggestions, that I was no longer to appear under false colours, and had requested 
Harcourt, to whom I made known my real condition, that he would every where 
state the truth. News like this flies like wildfire ; there were teo many who, 
perhaps, when under the patronage of Major Carbonnell, and the universal rap- 
ture from my supposed wealth, I had treated with hauteur, glad to receive the 
intelligence, and spread it far and wide. My zmposztion, as they pleased to term 
it, was the theme of every party, and many were the indignant remarks of the 
dowagers who had so often indirectly proposed to me their daughters ; and if 
there was any one more virulent than the rest, I hardly need say that it was 
Lady Maelstrom, who nearly killed her job horses ‘in driving about from one 
acquaintance to another to represent my unheard-of atrocity in presuming to 
deceive my betters. Harcourt, who had agreed to live with me—Harcourt, who 
had praised my magnanimity in making the disclosure—even Harcourt fell off ; 
and about a fortnight after I had arrived in town, told me that not finding the 
lodgings so convenient as his former abode, he intended to return to it. He took 


a friendly leave ; but I perceived that if we happened to meet in the streets, he 


often contrived to be looking anether way ; and at last, a slight recognition was 
all that I received. Satisfied that it was intended, I no longer noticed him; he 
followed but the example of others. So great was the outcry raised by those 
who had hoped to have secured me as a good match, that any you:g man of 


fashion who was seen with me, had, by many, his name erased from their visiting | 


lists. This decided my fate, and I was alone. For some time I bore up proud- 
ly ; I returned a glance of defiance, but this could not last. The treatment of 
others received a slight check from the kindness of Lord Windermear, who 
repeatedly asked me to his table; but I perceived that even there, although 
suffered as a protegé of his lordship, that any thing more than common civility 
was studiously avoided, in order that no intimacy might result. Mr. Masterton, 
upon whom I occasionally called, saw that I was unwell and unhappy. He en- 
couraged me ; but, alas ! a man must be more than mortal, who, with fine feelings, 
can endure the scorn of the world. 
of my unhappy state of mind than any body else, offered,in vain his consolation. 
“ And this,” thought I, “is the reward of virtue and honesty. ‘Truly, virtue is 
its own reward, for it obtains no other. Aslong as I was under false colours, 
allowing the world to deceive themselves, | was courted and flattered. Now that I 
have thrown off the mask, and put on the raiment of truth, ] am adespised,miserable 
being. Yes; but is not this my own fault? Did I not, by my deception, bring 
all this upon myself? Whether unmasked by others, or by myself, is it not 
equally true that I have been playing false, and am now punished for it? What 
do the world care for your having returned to truth ! 
deceiving them, and that is an offence which your repentance will not ex- 
tenuate.” It was but too true, I had brought it all on myself, and this reflection 
increased my misery. For my dishonesty, I had been justly and severely 
punished : whether I was ever to be rewarded for my subsequent honesty still 
remained to be proved; but I knew very well that most people would have 
written off such a reward as a bad debt. 

Once I consulted with Mr. Masterton as to tle chance of there being any in- 
formation relative to my birth in the packet left in the charge of Mr. Cophagus. 
“T have been thinking over it, my dear Newland,” said he, “ and I wish I 
could give you any hopes. but I cannot. Having succeeded with regard to your 
little protegé, you are now so sanguine with respect to yourself, that a trifle 


light as air is magnified, as the poet says, ‘ into confirmation strong as holy | 


writ.” Now, consider, somebody calls at the Foundling to ask after you— 
which I acknowledge to be a satisfactory point—his name is taken down by an 
illiterate brute, as Derbennon ; but how you can decide upon the real name, and 
assume itis De Benyon, is really more than I can imagine, allowing every 
scope to fancy. It is in the first instance, therefore, you are at fault, as there 
are many other names which may have been given by the party who called; nay, 
more, is it at all certain that the party, in a case like this, would give his real 
name! Let us follow it up. Allowing the name to have been De Benyon, you 
discover that one brother is not married, and that there are some papers velong- 
ing to him in the possession of an old woman who dies ; and upon these slight 
grounds what would you attempt to establish? that because that person was 
known not to have married, therefore he was married; (for you are stated to 
have been born in wedlock ;) and because there is a packet of papers belonging 
to him in the possession of another party, that this packet of papers must refer 
to you. Do you not perceive how you are led away by your excited feelings on 
the subject !” 

I could not deny that Mr. Masterton’s arguments had demolished the whole 
fabric which I had built up. ‘ You are right, sir,”’ replied I mournfully. ‘I 
wish I were dead.” 

** Never speak in that way, Mr. Newland, before me,” replied the old lawyer 
in an angry tone, *‘ without you wish to forfeit my good opinion.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir; but I am most miserable. I am avoided by all who 


know me—thrown out of all society—I have not a parent or a relative. Isolated | 


being as I am, what have I to live for?” 

“My dear fellow, you are not twenty-three years of age,” replied Mr. 
Masterton, ‘and you have made two sincere friends, both powerful in their 
own way. I mean Lord Windermear and myself ; and you have had the pleasure 
of making others happy. Believe me, that is much to have accomplished at so 
early an age. You have much to live for—live to gain more friends—live to 


gain reputation—live to do good—to be grateful for the benefits you have re- , 


ceived—and to be humble when chastened by Providence. You have yet to 
learn where, and only where, true happiness is to be found. Since you are so 
much out of spirits, go down to Lady de Clare’s, see her happiness, and that of 
her little girl; and then, when you reflect that it was your own work, you will 
hardly say that you have lived in vain.’’ I was too much overpowered to speak. 
After a pause, Mr. Masterton continued, ‘* When did you see them last !” 

** | have never seen them, sir, since I was with you at their meeting.” 

“What! have you not called—now nearly two months! Japhet. you are 
wrong ; they will be hurt at your neglect and want of kindness. Have you 
written or heard from them ?”’ 

“| have received one or two pressing invitations, sir; but I have not been in 
a state of mind to avail myself of their politeness.” 

“ Politeness ! you are wrong—all wrong, Japhet. 


you never would have used that term. I thought you were composed of better 


materials ; but it appears, that although you can sail witha fair wind, you can- | 


not buffet against an adverse gale. Because you are no longer fooled and flatter- 


ed by the interested and the designing, like many others, you have quarrelled , 


with the world. Is it not so?” 

* Perhaps you are right, sir.” 

“ T know that I am right, and that you are wrong. Now I shall be seriously 
displeased if you do nut go down and see Lady de Clare and her daughter, as 
soon as you can.” 

“T will obey your orders, sir.” 

‘“* My wishes, Japhet. not my orders. Let me see you when you return. You 
must no longer be idle. Consider that you are about to recommence your 

career in life ; that hitherto you have pursued the wrong path, from which you 
have nobly returned. .You must prepare for exertions, and learn to trust to 
God and a good conscience. Lord Windermear and I had a long conversation 
relative to you yesterday evening : and when you come back, I will detail to 
you what are our views respecting your future advantage.” 

I took my leave, more composed in mind, and the next day I went down to 
Lady de Clare's, I was kindly received, more than kindly, I was affectionately 
and parentally received by the mother, and by Cecilia as a dear brother; but 
they perceived my melancholy, and when they had upbraided me for my long 
neglect, they inquired the cause. As I had already made Lady de Clare ac- 
quainted with my previous history, I had no secrets ; in fact, it was a consola- 
tion to confide my gricfs to them. 
—Mr. Masterton was too matter-of-fact—Timothy was too inferior—and they 
were all men; but the kind soothing of a woman was peculiarly grateful, and 
after a sojourn of three days, I took my leave, with my mind much less depress- 
ed than when I arrived. 

On my return, I called upon Mr. Masterton, who stated to me that Lord Win- 
dermear was anxious to serve me, and that he would exert his interest in any 
way which might be most congenial to my feelings ; that he would procure me 
a commission in the army, ora writership to India ; or, if I preferred it, I might 
study the law under the auspices of Mr. Masterton. If none of these proposi- 
tions suited me, I might state what would be preferred, and that as far as his in- 
terest and pecuniary assistance could avail, I might depend upon it. ‘ Sonow, 
Japhet, you may go home and reflect seriously upon these offers ; and when you 

have made up your mind what course you will steer, you have only to let me 
know.” 

I returned my thanks to Mr. Masterton, and begged that he would convey my 
grateful acknowledgments to his lordship. As I walked home, I met a Captain 
Atkinson, a man of very doubtful character. whom, by the advice of Carbon- 
nell, I had always kept at a distance. 


‘a fashionable. well-looking man, of good family, suffered in society, for he had 


Timothy, poor fellow, who witnessed more | 


You have offended by | 


Your mind is cankered, or | 


Lord Windermear was too much above me | 


He had lost a large fortune by gambling, | 
and having been pigeoned, had, as is usual, ended by becoming a rook, He was 
- | 


THe Albion. 





found out that it was necessary to maintain his position by main force. He was 
a noted duellist, had killed his three or four men, and a cut direct from any per- 
son was with him sufficient grounds for sending a friend. Every body was civil 
to him, because no one wished to quarrel with him. ’ 

* My dear Mr. Newland,” said he, offering his hand, “IT am delighted to see | 





remarks made by some. I have great pleasure in saying that I put an immedi- 


should consider it as a personal quarrel.” : ' 
Three months before, had I met Captain Atkinson, I should have returned his | 





lings! I took his hand, and shook it warmly. 
‘* My dear sir,” replied I, “1 am very much obliged for your kind and con- | 
| siderate conduct; there are more who are inclined to calumniate than to de- | 
fend.” i 
| And always will be in this world, Mr. Newland ; but I have a fellow feeling. 
I recollect how I was received and flattered when I was introduced as a young 
| man of fortune, and how I was deserted and negleeted when I was cleaned out. 
| I know now why they are so civil to me, and [ value their civility at just as | 
| much as it is worth. Will you accept my arm ?—I am going your way. 
I could not refuse ; but I coloured when I took it, for I felt that I was not add- 
ing to my reputation by being seen in his company ; and still I felt, that although 
| not adding to my reputation, I was less likely to receive msult, and that the same | 
| cause which induced them to be civil to him, would perhaps operate when they | 
| found me allied with him. “ Be it so,” thought I, *‘I will, if possible, extort 
politeness.” 

We were strolling down Broad Street, when we met a young man, well known 
| in the fashionable circles, who had dropped my acquaintance, after having been | 
| formerly most pressing to obtain it. Atkinson faced him. ‘* Good morning, 
Mr. Oxberry.” | 

‘Good morning, Captain Atkinson,” replied Mr. Oxberry. 

“| thought you knew my friend Mr. Newland !” observed Atkinson, rather | 
fiercely. ; 

“Oh! really—I quite—I beg pardon. Good morning, Mr: Newland ; you | 
have been long absent. I did not see you at Lady Maelstrom’s last night.” 
| No,” replied I, carelessly, “* nor will you ever. When you next see her | 
ladyship, ask her, with my compliments, whether she has had another faint- | 
| ing fit.”” ; | 
| “TT shall certainly have great pleasure in carrying your message, Mr. New- | 


land—good morning.” 

“That fool,” observed Atkinson, ‘ will now run all over town, and you will 
| see the consequence.” 

We met one or two others, and to them Atkinson put the same questions, 
“T thought you knew my friend Mr. Newland?” At last, just as we arrived at 
my own house in St. James’s Street, who should we meet but Harcourt. Har- 
court immediately perceived me, and bowed low as he passed on, so that his bow 
would have served for both ; but Atkinson stopped. . ‘t I must beg your pardon, 
Harcourt, for detaining you a moment, but what are the odds upon the Vestris 
colt for the Derby?” 

“Upon my word, Captain Atkinson, I was told, but I have forgotten.” 

‘Your memory appears bad, for you have also forgotten your old friend, Mr. 
| Newland.” 

* T beg your pardon, Mr. Newland ” 

‘There is no occasion to beg my pardon, Mr. Harcourt,” interrupted I ; “ for 
I tell you plainly that I] despise you too much to ever wish to be acquainted with 
| vou. You will oblige me, sir, by never presuming to touch your hat, or other- 

wise notice me.” 

Harcourt coloured, and started back. ‘Such language, Mr. Newland—”’ 

‘Ts what you deserve; ask your own conscience. Leave us, sir;’’ and | 
walked on with Captain Atkinson. 

“ You have done well, Newland,” observed Atkinson; ‘‘ he cannot submit to 
that language, for he knows that I have heard it. A meeting you will of course | 
have no objection to. It will be of immense advantage to you.” 

‘* None, whatever,” replied I; “for if there is any one man who deserves to 
be punished for his conduct towards me, it is Harcourt. Will you come up, 
Captain Atkinson ; and, if not better engaged, take a quiet dinner and a bottle 
of wine with me? 

Our conversation during dinner was desultory, but after the first bottle, At- 

| kinson became communicative, and his history not only made me feel better in- 
clined towards him, but afforded me another instance, as well as Carbonnell’s, 
| how often it is that those who would have done well, are first plundered, and 
then driven to desperation by the heartlessness of the world. |The cases, how- 
ever, had this difference, that Carbonnell had always contrived to keep his repu- 
tation above water, while that of Atkinson was gone, and never to be re-establish- 


ed. We had just finished our wine when a note was brought from Harcourt, | 


informing me that he should send a friend the next morning for an explanation 
of my conduct. I handed it over to Atkinson. ‘* My dear sir, I am at your 
service,” replied he, ‘‘ without you have any budy among your acquaintance 
| whom you may prefer.” 

‘Thank you,” replied I, ** Captain Atkinson ; it cannot be in better hands.” 

‘That is settled, then ; and now where shall we go!” 

‘‘ Wherever you please.” 

“Then I shall try if I can win a little money to-night ; if you come you need 
not play—you can look on. It will serve to divert your thoughts at all events.” 

I felt so anxions to avuid reflection, that I immediately accepted his offer, and 
in a few minutes we were in the well-lighted room, and in front of the rouge et 
nowr table, covered with gold and bank notes. Atkinson did not commence his 

, play immediately, but pricked the chances on a cardas they ran. After half an | 

hour he laid down his stakes, and was fortunate. I could no longer withstand 

| the temptation, and I backed him; in less than an hour we both had won con- | 
siderably. 

‘That is enough,” said he, to me, sweeping up his money; ‘‘ we must not 
try the slippery dame too long.” 

| I followed his example, and shortly afterwards we quitted the house. “I will 
walk home with you, Newland; never, if you can help it, especially if you have 
been a winner, leave a gaming-house alone.” 

Going home I asked Atkinson if he would come up: he did so, and then we 
examined our winnings. ‘I know mine,” replied he, “* within twenty pounds, 
| for I always leave off at a certain point. I have three hundred pounds and some- 
| thing more.” 

He had won three hundred and twenty-five pounds. That was five pounds 
more than J thought. I had won ninety pounds. As we sat over a giass of 
brandy and water, I inquired whether he was always fortunate. ‘ No, of course 

| 1 am not,” replied Atkinson; “ but on the whole, in the course of the year I 
am a winner of sufficient to support myself.” 

‘Is there any rule by which people are guided who play? I observed many 
of those who were seated, pricking the chances with great care, and then staking 
their money at intervals.” 

** Rouge et noir I believe to be the fairest of all games,”’ replied Atkinson ; 
* but where there is a per centage invariably in favour of the bank, although one 
may win and another lose, still the profits must be in favour of the bank. If a 
man were to play all the year round, he would lose the national debt in the end. 
As for Martingale’s, and all those calculations, which you observed them so busy | 
with, they are all useless. I have tried every thing, and there is only one chance 
of success, but then you must not be a gambler.” ; 

“Not a gambler?” 

“No; you must not be carried away by the excitement of the game, or you 
will infallibly lose. You must have a strength of mind which few have, or you 
will be soon cleared out.” a1 24 

“ But you say that you win on the whole; have you no rule to guide you? ” 

“Yes, I have; strange as the chances are, I have been so accustomed to | 
them, that I generally put down my stake right; when] am once ina run of | 
| luck, I have a method of my own, but what it is ] cannot tell; only this I know, | 
| that if I depart from it, I always lose my money. But that is what you may | 

call good luck, or what you please—it is not a rule.” 
| * Where, then, are your rules?” 

“Simply these two. The first is not difficult to adhere to: I make a rule | 

j never to lose but a certain sum if I am unlucky when I commence—say twenty 
stakes, whatever may be the amount of the stake that you play. This rule is | 
easily adhered to, by not taking more money with you; and I am not one of 
those to whom the croupier or porters will lend money. The second rule is the | 
most difficult, and decides whether you are a gambler or not. I make a rule al- 
ways to leave off when I have won a certain sum—or even before, if the chances | 

| of my game fluctuate. There is the difficulty ; it appears véry foolish not to | 
follow up luck, but the fact is, fortune is so capricious, that if you trust her 
| more than an hour, she will desert you. This is my mode of play, and with me 
it answers : but it does not follow that it would answer with another. But it is | 
| very late, or rather, very early—I wish you a good night.”” 

After Captain Atkinson had left me, I stated to Timothy what had passed. 

| ‘* And do you think you will have to fight a duel, sir?” cried Timothy with 
| alarm 

“ There is no doubt of it,”’ replied I 

“You never will find your father, sir, if you go on this way,” said Timothy, | 
as if to divert my attention from such a purpose. 

“Not in this world, perhaps, Tim ; perhaps I may be sent the right road by a | 
bullet, and find him in the next.” ; 

* Do you think your father, if dead, has gone to heaven?” 

“IT hope so, Timothy.” 


this I can safely say, that I have no animosity against Mr. Harcourt 
not sufficient to have any wish to take away his life.” 


) . : ” 
you; I have heard at the clubs of your misfortune, and there were some free | sure you hit the right road when you set up for a gentleman. 


7} i j Ss, 2 ave left him; but how changed were my feel- | the part of Harcourt. 
bow with studied politeness, and have left him 1 g | quitted the room. 


| bonnell. 


| « T have deserved this. 


| the outer line of defence. 


——— 
“Then what chance have you of meeting him, if yo@ go out of the world at. 


tempting the life of your old friend? ” 


“That is what you call a poser, my dear Timothy, but I cannot help myself - 


—at least, 


“ Well, that’s something, to be sure; but do you know, Japhet, I’m not quite 


‘*No, Timothy, no man can be in the right road who deceives ; I have been 


or "Tia vm that if they were repeated in my presence, I | all wrong ; and I am afraid I am going from worse to worse; but I cannot 
ate stop to them, by telling them th y P "| moralize, I must go to sleep, and forget every thing if T can.” 


The next morning, about eleven o'clock, a Mr. Cotgrave called upon me on 
I referred him to Captain Atkinson, and he bowed ang 
Captain Atkinson soon called ; he had remained at home 
expecting the message, and had made every arrangement with the second. He 
stayed with me the whole day; the major’s pistols were examined and approveq 
of; we dined, drank freely, and he afterwards proposed that I should accompany 
him to one of the hells, as they are called. This I refused, as I had some 
arrangements to make ; and as soon as he was gone I sent for Timothy. 

«* Tim,” said I, “if I. should be unlucky to-morrow, you are my executor 
and residuary legatee. My will was made when in Dublin, and is in the charge 
of Mr. Cophagus.” 

“ Japhet, I hope you will allow me one favour, which is, to go to the ground 
with you. I had rather be there than remain here in suspense.” 

“ Of course, my dear fellow, if you wish it,” replied I; ** but I must go to 
bed, as I am to be called at four o’clock—so let’s have no sentimentalizing or 
sermonizing. Good night, God bless you.” 

I was at that time ina state of mind which made me reckless of life or cop. 
sequences ; stung by the treatment which I received, mad with the world’s 
contumely, I was desperate. ‘True it was, as Mr. Masterton said, I had not 
courage to buffet against an adverse gale. ‘Timothy did not go to bed, and at 
four o'clock was at my side. I[ rose, dressed myself with the greatest care, 
and was soon joined by Captain Atkinson. We then set off in a hackney-coach 
to the same spot to which I had but a few months before driven with poor Car- 
His memory and his death came like a cloud over my mind, but it was 
but fora moment. I cared little for life. Harcourt and his second were on the 
ground a few minutes before us. Each party saluted politely, and the seconds 
proceeded to business. We fired, and Harcourt fell, with a bullet above his 
knee. I went up to him, and he extended his hand. ‘ Newland.” said he, 
I was a coward in the first place to desert you as [ 
did—and a coward in the second to fire ata man whom had injured. Gentle- 
men,” continued he, appealing to the seconds, “recollect, I, before you, acquit 
Mr. Newland of all blame, and desire if any further accident should happen to 
me, that my relations will take no steps whatever against him.” 

Harcourt was very pale, and bleeding fast. Without any answer I examined 
the wound, and found, by the colour of the blood, and its gushing, that an 
artery had been divided. My professional knowledge saved his life. I com- 
pressed the artery, while I gave directions to the others. A handkerchief was 


| tied tight round his thigh, above the wound—a round stone selected, and placed 


under the handkerchief, in the femoral groove, and the ramrod of one of the 


| pistols then made use of as a winch, until the whole acted as a tourniquet. | 


removed my thumbs, found that the hemorrhage was stopped, and then directed 


| that he should be taken home on a dvor, and surgical assistance immediately 


sent for. 

‘“You appear to understand these things, sir,’’ said Mr. Cotgrave. 
me, is there any danger!” 

‘‘He must suffer amputation,” replied I, in a Jow voice, so that Harcourt 
could not hear me. ‘ Pray watch the tourniquet carefully as he is taken home, 
for should it slip it will be fatal 

I then bowed to Mr. Cotgrave, and, followed by Captain Atkinson, stepped 
into the hackney-coach and drove home. ‘I will leave you now, Newland,” 
said Captain Atkinson ; ‘it is necessary that I talk this matter over, so that it 
is properly explained.” 

I thanked Captain Atkinson for his services, and was left alone; for I had 
sent Timothy to ascertain if Harcourt had arrived safe at his lodgings. Never 
did I feel more miserable ; my anxiety for Harcourt was indescribable ; true. 
he had not treated me well, but I thought of his venerable father, who pressed 
my hand so warmly when I left his hospitable roof—of his lovely sisters, and 
the kindness and affection which they had shown towards me, and our extreme 
intimacy. TI thought of the pain which the intelligence would give them. and 
their indignation towards me, when their brother first made his appearance at 
his father’s house, mutilated ; and were he to die—good God! I was madden- 
ed at the idea. I had now undone the little good I had been able to do. If | 


had made Fleta and her mother happy, had I not plunged another family into 
misery '—[ T’o be continued. } 


“ Tell 


, 


—_— 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF SPANISH 
REFUGEES. 


England has uniformly shown an honourable sympathy with that noble little 


| band of Spaniards—the fallen defenders of a disastrous, but inextinguishable 


cause—who, a few years ago, sought the shelter of her shores, after every sac- 
rifice and every exertion that heart could prompt, or hand achieve, on behalf of 


) the constitutional liberty of their country. Of these men, some have since died 


in their not inglorious exile—died with the consolation which the memory of pa- 
triotic deeds and motives must ever impart—and some who have lived, * bating 
no jot of heart or hope” for better times, are gone back to the land of their 
homes, to lend fresh aid to the revived impulses of freedom—while a few, yet 
lingering among us in the persevering exercise of those vocations to which ne- 
cessity has constrained them, present to our admiration the fine and touching 
spectacle of the constant mind struggling with adversity. We need no apology 
for offering to our readers the following. brief records of such men as we have 
here referred to : on the contrary, when we add that their own hands have traced 
the originals of those records—that their own pens have furnished the memo- 


| rials of their hopeful toils and their still hopeful sufferings—we feel that we 


arouse and interest at once those associations that have so often before caused 
English bosoms to thrill in their behalf. For the opportunity of laying before 
the public these ‘* short and simple annals of the brave,” we are indebted to Mr. 
Upcott, of whose indefatigable exertions in the collection of autographs they 
present a curious specimen, and one which of itself goes far towards overturn- 
ing the objections so often raised against the -alleged futility of such a pursuit. 


| They are written in an album—nearly all in the native language of the contribu- 


tors, from which noble tongue we have transferred them to our own—and ail in 
direct continuity with each other, in agreement with that fraternal community of 
spirit under which their authors had acted. Those which we now offer are not 
the whole that appear in Mr. Upcott’s book : we may perhaps find future room 


‘to complete the series. 


We would commence with General Mina, that scarred and veteran pattern of 
intrepid constancy, that * telo animus prestantior omni,” who is at this moment 
actively upholding the cause of political regeneration, in support of which he 
has earned so many previous laurels; but the short memorandum from his pen 
happens to be one of mere compliment, and is written in English of a somewhat 
imperfect construction, which we would neither alter, nor yet incur the risk of 
exciting any inopportune levity of feeling by exactly transcribing it. Let him 
therefore pass, with three cheers (of the heart) for so gallant a soldier. 

Next come we to the honoured name of General Quiroga. His account of 


| himself is faced by a lithographic portrait, exhibiting lineaments as frank and 


martial as Desdemona’s self could desire. 
low :— 

* Anthony Quiroga, born at Betanzos in Galicia, commenced his martial 
career in the Marine Guard in 1804; entered the army in 1808, at the age of 
16: was wounded and made prisoner in Asturias, in 1809; owed kis release to 
the officer in command of the escort, who then accompanied him from Vena- 
venre to the quarters of the Spanish army; was appointed staff-officer and 
Colonel in 1812; took part in the actions at Valmaread, Espinosa, Santiago, 
and Pusa de Sampayo, (in the latter of which he was wounded), and was at the 
sieges of Las Plazas de Astorga and Burgos in support of the English army, 4s 
well as in various separate conflicts in Galicia, Asturias, and Castile. In 1820 
was nominated general in chief of the first national army, in the Isle cf Leon, 
where he maintained himself for ten weeks against the whole disposable naval 
and military force of King Ferdinand; who afterwards, when he had decided on 
taking the oaths in favour of the Constitution, appointed him (Quiroga) his aide- 
de-camp. Was elected a provincial Deputy to the Cortes. Defended the gar- 
rison of Corunna in 1823, against General Burke’s division. Repaired subse- 
quently to Cadiz, whence he fled to Gibraltar. and came to that soil which is 
freely open to refugees of all opinions, and of whatever class or religion ; where 
he hopes, in common with the rest of his fellow citizens, to meet with an op- 
portunity, at some future day, of rendering service to his country. 

(Signed) “ANTONIO QUIROGA. 

“« London, 1st May, 1828.” 

Another patriot fearlessly conversant with the “ grappling vigour and rough 
frown of war,” is he who shall next describe himself :— 

* Ferdinand Gomez de Butron, Spanish general, was born in the town of St. 
Cyprian de Carefio, in the province of Zamora, and entered on his military 
career in 1787, in the bedy-guard. Organized and placed himself at the head 
of the insurrection in the kingdom of Arragon, on the 24th of May, 1808, as 
second to General Palafox. Formed and disciplined the army which defended 
Saragossa under its two memorable sieges, during both of which he commanded 
Becoming a prisouer of war at the surrender of the 


His words, translated, are as fol- 


| city, he contrived to escape (previously to giving his parole) and presenting him- 
self to the Central Junta at Seville, was appointed by that supreme body to 
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Tamarnes, Alba de Tormes, Arapiles, Albuera, at the taking of Madrid in 1812, 


&c. On the abolition of the constitutional system in 1814, he retired to his 
jeue, where he remained till the year 1820, when the re-establishment of that 
system led to his appointment as governor and commander-in-chief of the 
fortress of Ceuta, from whence he was transferred to Barcelona, as supreme 
political chief, and commandant of that military district. Such are the services 
which have procured for him, in the latter portion of his days, the award of 
panishment from his country, exempt, however, from any stings of conscience 
t having failed in his duty, and contented beneath the shelter of the beneficent 
Government of England, where he hopes to terminate his life in tranquillity. 
(Signed) “Frernanpo pe Burron.” 

Our readers will not fail to mark the manly simplicity, and the humility far 
nobler and grander than pride, which breathe in the following record from 
(General Torrijos.. It is to be borne in mind that the period when these memo- 
sjals were penned was the year 1828, when Spanish liberty was ina state of 
iamentable abeyance ; aud considerably before the ill-fated undertaking whose 
consequences involved Torrijos.in the violent end ¢o treacherously brought 
about, and so extensively commisserated :— 

«General Joseph Maria de Torrijos was born at Madrid, 20th of March, 
1791. His career, his services, his personal qualities, and his private or public 
\ife, cannot at the present moment be of interest to any one, any more than his 
acquaintance can be of service. When the Spaniards, in fulfilment of what 
they owe to themselves and their country, shall resume their struggle against the 
miserable faction that oppresses their soil, anct the despot that degrades it—if 
General Torrijos, fighting for liberty, shall conquer or die in her cause, then, 
erchance, will his life or his death be of some interest, and then alone will his 
name deserve record.” 

The author of the memorandum immediately subjomed was one of those who 
nded their days here in exile. He died at Bath on the 18th of May, 1830, 
‘yom the effects of a wound in the chest received during the Peninsular war. 

+ Lieutenant-Colonel Francisco de Paula Vidal, aged thirty-six years, com- 
nenced his military career in 1808, and encountered with the utmost pleasure 
‘je two campaigns against the armies of the Emperor Napoleon and King Louis, 
because they unjustly invaded his native soil. During that period he received 
several serious wounds. 

» From the year 1817 to 1820 he suffered imprisonment for having attempted 
he release of the distinguished and unfortunate General Don Louis Lacy. Com- 
romised by this circumstance, and by his attachment to the constitutional sys- 

a, he was forced to abandon the country which gave him being, and to seek 
asylum in generous England.” 

An allusive sketch, representing a bomb and a pile of shells, heads, in the 

1k before us, the account hereunder presented :— 

** London, 28th May, 1828. 

“Ramon de la Pola, brigadier of the national forces, was educated in the 
College of Artillery, in which body he afterwards continued to serve. With 
he rank of Captain, he followed the Marquess de la Romana in his expedition 

the north, and aided that nobleman in the rescue of Spain. As Colonel, he 
aced himself at the head of the insurrection effected on the 29th of February, 
\820, in the principality of Asturias (his native province), for the purpose of 
stablishing a representative government. There he continued to exercise the 
fice of commander-in-chief, until the intrigue, treachery, and tyrannical dis- 
sitions of several of the European powers formed a combination to destroy 
, growing liberties of unhappy Spain. 

(Signed) “ Ramon DE La Poa.’ 
“Carlos Espinosa de los Monteros, a Spanish general, proscribed from his 
ntry, and a refugee in England. From the time of his youth he has been 
‘ged in the military service; and in 1820, having then the rank of Colonel, 
ected and placed himself at the head of the patriotic insurgents in Galicia, 

the view of restoring a representative government. 

* London, 23d April, 1828.” 
lhe following two have needed no translation, as they were inscribed in that 
wwe which one of the parties (now filling in his own country the honourable 
{ Secretary to the Cortes) gave such frequent instances, while among us, 
apetency to employ to very fair literary purpose :— 


* Kanon Gil de la Quadra, deputy for Madrid, the metropolis of Spain, to | 


e Spanish Cortes, in 1822 and 1823. He declaimed against the injustice and 
of the French government, both in 1808 and 1823, and took refuge in 
England on the 9th November, 1823. 
“He used his understanding to direct men to what is right, and to enable 
them to know what is wrong. 
London, April 1, 1828.” 
“Oh Spain! my country! let me forget the misery of thy fallen state in the 
int recollections of thy departed glory! I will borrow the pleasing colours 
fiction to embellish the rea/ pictures of thy fallen greatness ! 
(Signed) “'TreLesroro pE Trurspa y Costo, 
“ Author of ‘ Gomez Arias,’ &c. Lorn at Santander. 
* London, April 3, 1828.” 
“Philip Bauza, naval captam, and formerly director of the Hydrographical 
e at Madrid, member of the Royai Academy of History, and of the Royal 
Scieties of London and Turin ; was born at the city of Palma in Majorca, and 
evtered the sea-service in 1779, taking part in the cruise against the Algerines ; 
s present at the siege of Gibraltar, at the taking of Minorca, and at the 
bardment of Algiers by General Barcelo; was a coadjutor in the formation 
the * Maritime Atlas of Spain,’ under the direction of the celebrated astronomer 
o—all the maps and plans of that collection having been drawn by his hand. 
accompanied the ill-fated Malaspina in his five years’ voyage round the world. 
ig the War of Independence he held various scientific appointments under 
« Regency and Government of Cadiz, and was attached to the staff of the 
zish army in the isle of Leon. Finally, becoming chosen as a deputy to the 
tes, for his own province, for the session of 1822 and 1823, he found himself 
ipelled, by the political occurrences of that period, to emigrate, and to seek a 
in this happy island, where he enjoys with a free conscience, and with 
‘ranquillity that belongs to honourable estimation, the protection of its wise 
s (Signed) Feuire Bauza. 


‘ London, 2Ath April, 1828.” 
Che pursuits of law and literature, in useful association with high purposes 

lic spirit, are exemplified interestingly in the ‘* summary of a life’ that 
is our next abstract. 

* London, 112, Upper Seymour-street, Euston-square, 2d May, 1828. 
‘Born inthe town of Alegria, in the province of Alava, nurtured and educated 
achiidhood in the city of St. Sebastian, (province of Guipuscoa,) [ have 
r sought to think and act in accordance with those sentiments of honour and 
‘tachment to liberty which characterize the sons of the ‘* Pais Bascongado.” 

ig the War of Independence, I was not permitted, either by my individual 
on, or by my notions of what was expedient for the good of my country, to 
ticipate in the glory which others acquired by defending that country with 


sin their hands. Both my sentiments and my situation, however, imposed we quite believed it. He must bea seaman, to feel that the vessel which bounds ! 
tie the sacred duty, which I invariably fulfilled, of mitigating the evils | beneath him, which listens to and obeys the smallest movement of his hand, 


ommand the cavalry of the army of the left. Was present at the battles of | We give, however, the self-descriptive 


account of General de Vigo, the busband | 
of his daughter, as well as a few words from that daughter herself—the interest- | 
ing and accomplished lady whose musical talents have.rendered her so deserved- | 
ly a favourite in London :— 

* Pedro Mendez de Vigo, a Spanish General, native of the city of Oviedo, in 
the principality of Asturias, and aged 45 years. I entered service in the mili- 
tary profession in 1799, and in 1800 was present in the flying camp of Arco, 
In the years 1802 to 1805, I went through the entire course of study in the 
Military Academy of Zamora. In the month of May, 1808, I fled from Madrid, 
after being present, with considerable risk, at the catastrophe of the 2d, and re- 
paired to Asturias, where the regiment of Oviedo, of which I was Captain, was 
posted. In a very few days the revolutionary movement against Napoleon de- 
clared itself: I took an active part in it, and was elected by the people as one of 
the members of the Supreme Junta,—the like honour being also conferred on my 
father, Don Manuel. On the 28th of the same month, the Junta appointed me 
Colonel of Infantry, entrusting to me the command of 1500 men; with whom, 
on the same day, I marched out of Oviedo for Leon and thé other provinces of 
Castile, with the design of supporting the noble insurrection in those parts. 
This service I was enabled to accomplish with good success ; and it left me the 
proud satisfaction of having been the first military officer of Spain that went 
| forth for armed opposition to the forces of the invader. I passed through all the 
| campaigns intervening between that period and 1814, with the perseverance 
| which my duty prescribed, and always with the body forming the vanguard,— 

being sometimes in command and sometimes subordinate. Amongst a consider- 
| able number of actions in which I bore a part during the six years of that obsti- 
nate struggle, I may name the battle of Rioseco, under General Don Gregory de 
la Cuerta, opposed to General Bessiéres ; the. taking of Santander in 1809, from 
which garrison I subsequently fled, on its re-capture by the French; the affair 
of Mombucy, with a body of cavalry, in 1810, in which they were three times 
repulsed by our small force of 200 inferior to their own number by 700 men; the 
battle of Logarderos, (23d June, 1811,) in which my regiment helped to destroy 
the division of General Belthar, who was himself killed ; that of Villamuriel. in 
the following year, when the British army retired from Burgos into Portugal ; the 
memorable contest of Victoria, under the orders of General Giron, against the 
foreign king, Joseph ; that of the lst of March, 1813, under the direction of 
General Freyre, against Marshal Soult, in which the horse that I was mounting 
was killed by a cannon ball; that of the passing of the Bidassoa, in the same 
year; and the taking of the lines of St. John de Luz, where I received special | 
orders to attack with my brigade the enemy’s encampment en the heights of | 
Arcain, which I succeeded in effecting, and gained the tribute of personal thanks 
| from Don Manuel Freyre, the commander-in-chief, besides obtaining subsequent- | 
| ly the Cross of St. Ferdinand fora service which was considered so important, 
In the following year (1814) I was engaged in the likewise memorable battle of 
Toulouse, in which I received serious wounds and contusions,—the former of 
which remain open to this day, though I did not suffer them to excuse me from 
taking an active part in the war that afterwards occurred in Spain, in behalf of 
constitutional government. Inthe year 1822, as a brigadier of the national 
forces, and colonel of the provincial regiment of Oviedo, | was appointed to 
march into Arragon, where I was entrusted with one of the divisions of the army, 
and with the command of the province of Lower Arragon. From thence I pro- 
ceeded to incorporate my division with the body which Count Abisbal command- 
ed in 1823, and was by that General appointed to the command of the vanguard. 
Receiving afterwards the post of governor of Corunna, I put the place in as 
effective a state et defence as was in my power. opposed the proposition of sur- 
render to General Murillo, and resisted the French attack under Count de Bourg. 
| Appointed by the king a field-marshal and chief of the staff to the Fourth Army 
of Operation, | passed, by a sortie, from Corunna to Vigo, and succeeded in 
forming a junction with the remains of that force, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the divisions under Generals Murillo and Roche Jaqueline. With those re- | 
maining troops, not exceeding 1000 men, | was made prisoner of war in Old | 
Castile, as the result of an honourable and strictly military capitulation, on the | 
, 27th of August. . Without regard to this capitulation, in pursuance of which I | 
was under escort into France, I found myself betrayed by the French, in the 
village of Guipuscoa, into the hands of the opposite Spanish party, by whom | 
, was conducted, in the midst of many dangers presented by the intervening places, | 
to Vittoria, where I remained thirty days incarcerated. On these particulars of 
my fate becoming known to that most serene Prince, the Duke d’Angouléme, I 
was transferred to France, there to endure the condition of a prisoner of war. 
In that state I remained, under very harsh treatment, for six months, when I 
obtained permission, as a special act of grace from that very exalted Prince, to 
pass over to England in the month of March, 1824; and in this isle of refuge I 
live, like all the companions of my misfortune, in the hope of that happy day 
when my country may regain her liberty and independence,—and in the enjoy- 
ment meanwhile of the satisfaction arising from the consciousness of having 
been uniformly faithful to my oaths, and, above all, irreconcileable with the 
internal enemies of my country, for whose extermination I have omitted no 
endeavour within my power. 
(Signed) *“ Pepro Menpez ve Vico. 

“* London, 19th May, 1828.” 

‘** Paulina Canga Arguelles, Spanish emigrant in London, as the wife of 
General de Vigo,—was born. in the city of Valencia, in the year 1805; at the 
age of sixteen was admitted an associate into the Athen#wum of Madrid, on ac- 
count of my proficiency in music, which attractive art I have cultivated since | 
1825 in the capital of the British empire, and have obtained the flattering ap- | 
proval of the most distinguished professors resident there, as well as of the prin- 
cipal journals. I have had the good fortune to introduce to the familiar know- 
ledge of the first audiences in London the national music of Spain, which, for its 
novelty, taste, and beauty, has afforded delight to the indulgent English. 

(Signed) “Pasta Canca ArGUELLES bE Vico.” 


—>—. 
JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN ROSS. 
Second Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Regions. By Capt. Ross, R.N. 4to., 
with numerous plates. 

















[Second Notice. | 

Our former notice brought down the narrative to June 1830, when Commander | 
Ross returned from the exploring excursion in which he succeeded in reaching 
within 200 miles of Cape Turnagain. The summer was now advancing, but it 
came slowly and reluctanily. ‘The snow, however, began to melt, deer and hares | 
were occasionally seen, and water-fowl began to pass to the northward in con- 
siderable numbers; but even so late as the 25th July, Captain Russ observes, 
* we could see no clear sea from the top of the highest hill; the whole visible | 
| Surface was a compact mass of ice.’ It was not, indeed, till the very last day | 
| 

} 


| in August, when only about four weeks of this equivocal summer remained, that 
he thought it prudent to haul the ship into an adjoining pool, to be prepared for 
the breaking up of the ice, and it was not until the 17th September that they 
got once more into clear water, and fairly under sail. 

‘* Under sail ! (exclaims the Captain), we scarcely knew how we felt. or whether | 


quent upon foreign occupation, by checking the extortions of the French | which seems to move but under his will, is a thing of life, a mind conforming to | 
orities, Opposing myself with firmness to the projected dismemberment of | his wishes; not an inert body, the sport of winds and waves. But what sea- 


‘country, and its annexation to the French empire, and saving, in my charac- 


‘Of lawyer and magistrate, the lives of many of my unfortunate compatrivts, 


nder the denomination of insurgents and rebels, were arraigned before the | and the rocks around it, helpless, disobedient, dead. It seemed to have revived 


lary tribunals ef the invaders. Asa refugee in France, anda hater of that 


man could feel this as we did, when this creature, which used to carry us 
buoyantly over the ocean, had been during an entire year immovable as the ice | 


again to a new life; it once more obeyed us, did whatever we desired; and, in 


‘spotism which was re-established since 1814, I followed the profession of | addition to all, we too were free.” 


*rature, and, with the desire of vindicating the literary honour of my country 


Having ascertained from the natives that the land they had seen, and named 








“On this and many other days we tracked animals and did not see them; 
carried guns and did not fire ; watched for the invisible sun that we might at 
least know it was still in existence ; and were not sorry when (I cannot say the 
day was done, where all was night)—but when we might at least end another of 
our own. days by going to bed.” 

On another occasion, and when speaking of the Esquimaux, he observes— 

“Such, nevertheless, is the climate in which man contrives to live, and, as we 
had no right to dispute, happily. He cannot drink water at Midsummer, it is 
true, till he has boiled his snow ; and bad he not wit enough to produce fire, he 
would have nothing to drink for nine months of the year. He smells at no 
flowers, for there are none to smell at; but he prefers the odour of train oil. 
He has no carrots or ‘small herbs,’ for his soup or his seasoning; but his soup 
and seasoning are, alike, oil, and he can find a sallad, when his luck is particularly 
great, in the stomach of a reindeer; and that salled too, cooked in a heat of 
which the advantages have never been disputed. If he never saw that utterly 
inconceivable thing called a tree, what matters it, when he can construct coaches 
of fish, and splinter bars of bones? and if he can make his lodging, not merely 
‘on the cold ground,’ but on the cold snow, his fare ‘at least is not * hard,’ and 
why if he thinks so, is he not as well lodged as the princes of the earth, the 
marble of whose palaces does not approach in purity to the materials of his 
arehitecture, while his own marble house is erected in an hour, and can be re- 
newed, like thatof Aladdin, at every hour of the day, in any place that he wills? 
Man must be a noble animal, that is certain, be he even under the figure and 
bearing of a Boothian Esquimaux ; is there another beast on earth that could do 
all this, endure all this, contrive all this, conform to all this, to all this and more, 
and still be happy: happy if he is in Naples, happy too in Boothia Felix ?” 

It is not very extraordinary that men under such circumstances, should have 
recourse to what the Captain calls “schoolboy experiments,” and accordingly 
we find it noted down on one occasion, that they fired a bali of frozen mercury 
through an inch plank, and on another, that they froze oil of almonds in a shot 
mould, at minus 40°, and fired it against a target, which it split, rebounding 
unbrokew. 

On the 21st of April [1831] they were again visited by some of their former 
acquaintances, who had wintered in another part of the country. Their friend 
Tiagashu had, it appeared, died during their absence ; but, said their informant, 
his widow immediately obtained a new husband, “ because she had five children.” 
“Here,” continues the Captain, ‘the five children were a commodity of price, 
a great fortune, a source of profit instead of loss, and of happiness instead of 
vexation and torment. Even at eight they begin to be serviceable: in a few 
years they are able to maintain more than themselves; and when the parents 
are old, be they step-children, or entirely and absolutely adopted, as is also here 
the usage, it is on them that the helpless aged depend for that support which is 
a matter of course,” significantly adding, “There are no poor-rates in this 
country.” 

But we must now give an abridged report of Commander Ross’s excursion 
to the magnetic pole ; observing, that on this occasion he was joined by a native, 
with a new fashioned and somewhat curious sledge :-— 

“It was of the shape of an ordinary one, but made entirely of ice, runners 
and all, and while very neatly made, having a most delicate appearance. Being 
transparent, it seemed indeed to be a sledge of crystal, while it was strong 
enough to bear the weight of all the stores which the owner had heaped on it.” 

The route taken on this oceasion lay across the Peninsula, and brought them, 
as on the excursion noticed last week, to Cape Isabella, which may be consider- 
ed as nearly the eastern point of the western sea. On the former occasion, 
Commander Ross pushed his inquiries along the southern coast, and he now 
resolved, directed by a series of magnetic observations made at their winter 


| quarters, to devote his attention to the northern, in the hope of discovering that 
| mysterious spot the magnetic pole. We shall take up his narrative from the 


encampment for the night, in lat. 69° 34’ 45”, and longitude 94° 54’ 23” west, 
where it was ascertained that the magnetic dip had increased to 89° 41’ north, 
and the north end of the horizontal needle pointed to north 57° west. 

‘* By means of these observations (says Captain Ross), 1 was enabled to de- 


| termine both the direction in which we must proceed, and the distance that lay 


between us and the great object in view, as far at least as this latter could be 
made out through our instruments and the calculations founded on what they 
had indicated. I need not say how thankful I was for this fortunate, if tempo- 
rary, clearing of the weather, since it thus placed us in the right track, and 
served to encourage even the weary and the ailing, by showing them that the 
end of their toils was not faroff. * * * 

“The coast from this place took a western direction, and we proceeded along 
a low shore of limestone, ending a walk, rendered unusually laborious by the 
inefficiency of two of the men, in latitude 69° 40’ 27”, and longitude 95° 22” 
35” west. * * * 

‘Having at length completed a direct distance of about twelve miles, we 
halted, at eight in the morning of the thirtieth of May in latitude 69° 46’ 25”, 


| and longitude 95° 49’ 11” west. At half-after nine in the evening we again set 
| out: but a thick haze, accompanied by oceasional showers of snow, compelled 
| me to lead the party along all the windings and indentations of the coast, that I 
| might perform the remainder of that survey which, under such weather, I could 


execute in no other manner. * * We encamped at eight in the morning of 
the thirty-first, having completed thirteen miles. 

“We were now within fourteen miles of the caleulated, position of the mag- 
netic pole ; and my anxiety, therefore, did not permitane to do or endure any- 
thing which might delay my arrival at the long-wished-for spot. I resolved, in 
consequence, to leave behind the greater part of our baggage and provisions, 


| and to take onwards nothing more than was strictly necessary, lest bad weather 


or other accidents should be added to delay, or lest unforeseen circumstances, 
still more untoward, should deprive me entirely of the high gratification which I 
could not but look to in accomplishing this most desired object. 

“We commenced, therefore, a rapid march, comparatively disencumbered as 
we now were; and, persevering with all our might, we reached the calculated 
place at eight in the morning of the firstof June. I believe I must leave it to 


| others to imagine the elation of mind with which we found ourselves now at 


length arrived at this great object of our ambition: it almost seemed as if we 
had accomplished everything that we had come so far to see and to do; as if 
our voyage and all its labours were at an end, and that nothing now remained for 
us but to return home and be bappy for the rest of our days. They were after- 
thoughts which told us that we had much yet to endure and much to perform, 
and they were thoughts which did not then intrude ; could they have done so, 


| we should have cast them aside, under our present excitement : we were happy, 


and desired to remain so as long as we could, 

“The land at this place is very low near the coast, but it rises into ridges of 
fifty or sixty feet high about a mile inland. We could have wished that a place 
so important had possessed more of mark or note. It was scarcely censurable 
to regret that there was not a mountain to indicate a spot to which so much of 


| interest must ever be attached; and I could even have pardoned any one among 


us who had been so romantic or absurd as to expect that the magnetic pole was 
an object as conspicuous and mysterious as the fabled mountain of Sindbad, that 
it even was a mountain of iron, or a magnet as large as Mont Blanc. But 
Nature had here erected no monument to denote the spot which she had chosen 
as the centre of one of her great.and dark powers; and where we could do 
little ourselves towards this end, it was our business to submit, and to be con- 
tent in noting by mathematical numbers and signs, as with things of far more 
importance in the terrestrial system, what we could but ill distinguish in any 
other manner. 

“We were, however, fortunate in here finding some buts of Esquimaux, that 
had not long been abandoned. Unconscious of the value which not only we, 


| the attacks of certain foreign critics, gave several courses of lectures on the | Boothia, was, in fact, a part of the continent of America, and Commander Ross | but all the civilized world, attached to this place, it would have been a vain at- 
parative language and literature of France and Spain, in the Museum at Bor- | having tested the general accuracy of their report, by various exploring excursions, | 
“1X; in which city, also, I published, in 1819, conjointly with my friend, Don | it had been determined to seek for a passage by a more northern latitude. The} ; ‘ 
itl Silvela, a work entitled the ‘Select Library of Spanish Literature,” | progress, however, was soon put a stop to by contrary winds, and they were | works, and were thence enabled to establish our observations with the greater 


‘ie constitutional system, as sole editor of the periodical work entitled the 
puseoan Liberal,’ whilst I fulfilled also the duties of Fiscal Agrarian Ad- 
‘te (Abogado Fiseal de la Hacienda Publica) in the province of St. Sebastian, 
‘des rendering various other gratuitous services. Having become an emigrant 
don since the latter part of 1823, I have again embraced the profession of 
‘ture, by teaching the Spanish language, and publishing various works. I 
been co-editor of the ‘* Sketches of Spanish Refugees in London,” (Visos 
+ Panoles Emigrados en Londres,) of the ‘* Loudon Messenger,” (Mensagero 
ndres,) and of the “ American Repertory,” (Repertorio Americano,) pub- 
‘in this metropolis. I am at the present time a contributor to the French 
vue Encyclopédique,” as well as to various English periodicals, weekly, 
‘ly, and quarterly ; and have recently published, among other works, the 
me olvides,” (Forget-me-not,) and the “* Resumen Historico de la Revolu- 
= a Mexico,” (Historical Summary of the Mexican Revolution.) Of the 
_* Years of my life, I have spent the last twenty in constant sufferings and toils 
‘© sake of my beloved country. Ruined in fortune, torn from the tenderest 
“Sof my affection, twice constrained to exist for many long years in the 
n of an alien, I still struggle on full of heart against the assaults of misfor- 
» and endeavour to prolong to the utmost the course of my life, with the sole 
“we of dedicating it to my conntry, even to the latest sigh. 
(Signed) * PaspLo pe MenprpiL.” 
‘ame of Arguelles is doubtless familiar to most of our readers, as being 
“«, 11 no unimportant degree, with the later public transactions of his 
We should have included, in our translation of these curious Collec- 
particulars furnished by that statesman of his assiduous and active 
» Were they not of a length exceeding that of any of the other sketches 


' 


\ 


the 


'eca Selecta de Literatura Espanola), Returning home in 1820, | advo- | again obliged to seek shelter. Here they were soon beset with ice, and on the | 


| 30th September, the anniversary of the day on which they took up their winter | 
| quarters in the preceding year ; in fact, after a whole summer of exertion, they 
| had only got three miles! Now, observes the Captain— 

«The whole sea was covered with ice. There was no longer, therefore, | 
occasion either to hope or fear ; and there was an end to all anxiety at least. | 
The agitation under which we had so long laboured had subsided into the repose 
| of absolute certainty. Our winter prison was before us; and all that we had 
| now to do, was to reach it, set up our amphibious house, and, with one foot on 
sea and one on shore, ‘take patience to ourselves.’ ’’ 

But to reach their ‘‘ winter prison” required extraordinary exertion; every 
effort was now made to cut a way through the ice ; but, after labouring through 
the whole month of October, the progress had been only 850 feet! and the ice 
was now so thick that they were compelled to rest content in their position. On 
the whole, however, Captain Ross was satisfied with it, from its being “* so much 
farther north’’ than the harbour in which they last wintered—adding, 

“It, indeed, seems trifling to talk of two or three miles as a great space gained ; 
but when it is recolled that we were a month navigating scarcely three hundred 
yards, and that the lucky chance of being present when and where the ice opens, 
be that but for an hour or two, may turn the balance between a free escape and 
a winter’s imprisonment in this ‘ thick-ribbed ice,’ even two miles were a subject 
of congratulation.” 

Seeing that another winter, or, rather, for it appears to be the same thing, 
another year of imprisonment was before them, it became necessary to house 
the ship, build the embankments, regulate the expenditure and nature of their 
diet, and make all due preparations. Of the value of life in such a situation we | 
|are forcibly reminded by an expressive entry in the journal on December 








© iitroduced, and extending beyond what our present limit would allow. | the 14th, 
j 


tempt on our part to account to them for our delight, had they been present. It 
was better for us that they were not: since we thus took possession of their 


ease ; encamping at six in the evening ona point of land about half a mile to 
the westward of those abandoned snow houses. 

“The necessary observations were immediately commenced, and they were 
continued throughout this and the greater part of the following day. Of these, 
the details for the purposes of science have been since communicated to the 
Royal Society ; as a paper containing all that philosophers require on the sub- 
ject has now also been printed in their Transactions. I need not therefore re- 
peat them here, even had it not been the plan of the whole of this volume to 
refer every scientific matter which had occurred to Captain Ross and myself, to 
a separate work, under the name of am appendix. 

“ But it will gratify general curiosity to etate the most conspicuous results in 
a simple and popular manner. The place of the observatory was as near to 
the magnetic pole as the limited means which I possessed enabled me to de- 
termine. ‘The amount of the dip, as indicated by my dipping needle, was 89° 
59’, being thus within one minute of the vertical ; while the proximity at least 
of this pole, if not its actual existeuce where we stood, was further confirmed 
by the action, or rather by the total inactién of the several horizontal needles 
then in my possession. These were suspended in the most delicate manner 
possible, but there was not one which showed the slightest effort to move from 
the position in which it was placed: a fact, which even the most moderately in- 
formed of readers raust now know to be one which proves that the centre of 
attraction lies at a very small honzontal distance, if at any. 

“As soon as I had satisfied my own mind on this subject, | made known to 
the party this gratifying result of all our joint labours; and it was then, that 
amidst mutual congratulations, we fixed the British flag on the spot, and took 
possession of the North Magnetic Pole and its adjoining territory, in the name 
of Great Britain and King William the Fourth. We had abundance of materials 
for building, in the fragments of limestone that covered the beach; and we 
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therefore erected a cairn of some magnitude, under which we buried a canister, 
containing a record of the interesting fact: only regretting that we had not the 
means of constructing a pyramid of more importance, and of strength sufficient 
to withstand the assaults of time and of the Esquimaux. Had it been a pyra- 
mid as large as that of Cheops, I am not quite sure that it would have done | 
more than satisfy our ambition, under the feelings of that exciting day. The | 
latitude of this spot is 70° 5’ 17”, and its longitude 96° 46’ 45” west.” 

Commander Ross and his party got back to the ship about the middle of June. 
It must be needless for us further to notice the tedious uniformity of every day 
and every month; Captain Ross observes— ei 

«“ There were evils of cold, and evils of hunger, and evils of toil; and though 
we did not die nor lose our limbs, as men have done in those lands, we had to 
share with the rest of the world, those evils of petty sickness which are suffi- 
ciently grievous while they exist, though they make but a small figure in the his- 
tory of life, and would make a much smaller one in that of such an expedition | 
as ours. Had we not a!so undergone abundance of anxiety and care ; of the | 
sufferings of disappointed hope ; of more than all this, and of not less than all, | 

| 


those longings after our far-distant friends and our native land, from which who 
that has voyaged far from that home and those friends has ever been exempt ! 
And who more than we, to whom it could not but often have occurred, that we 
might never again see those friends and thathome? Yet was there a pain even 
beyond all this; and that grievance seldom ceased. We were weary for want 
of occupation, for want of variety, for want of the means of mental exertion, 
for want of thought, and (why should I not say it?) for want of society. To-day 
was as yesterday, and as was to day, so would be to-morrow.” 

It was not till the 20th of August that they were once again liberated from 
their ice-bound prison :-— 

‘“« The ship was now warped a quarter of a mile to the south-west, into a con- | 
venient place for taking advantage of the first opening. As soon as this was 
done, we got under sail, but, unfortunately carrying away the mizen boom, could 
not weather a piece of ice. She was thus brought about by it, and equally 
failed in weathering a large iceberg on the other tack, which was grounded ; by 
which means she took the ground herself. We soon, however, hove her off by 
hawsers to the shore ; and though her bottom did not prove to be damaged, the 


| 


‘ ea : ; . easi sy to anticipate ; 
lower rudder iron was broken, so there was an end to our progress for this day. | last winter’s home, and there to end our toils as it was but too easy Pp 


“Early in the morning the rudder was repaired, and the wind remained 
steady and strong at west, with occcasional snow. It was the very wind that 
we wanted ; and, after much doubt and anxiety, we felt that we were at last 
liberated ; liberated, however, not yet free. We cast off, therefore, soon after 
four, and, with a reefed topsail, stood for the islands through what appeared to 
be loose ice. Unluckily, when about two-thirds over, the wind came to the 
north-west, and we were unabie to fetch within a mile to the eastward of them ; 
after which, shifting to the north, with a snow squall, it brought the ice down 
along the north shore. We were therefore obliged to ply to windward, in which 
we derived much assistance from our new leeboards. At nine it backed again 
to the north-west, and we were soon close in shore, after having run four 
miles. 

‘“* We had passed two bays, and two remarkable rocks, when, at one, a heavy 
shower of snow coming on, we were obliged to haul our wind, and stand in for 
a little bay ; where a baffling breeze nearly laid us on the rocks, and the weather 
shortly began to threaten for a storm.” 

And this was the whole process of the thirdsummer! Ina few days“ nothing 
was visible to the northward but one vast sheet of ice, pressed up into hummocks, 
extending round to the western bay, and completely blocking up our late harbour. 
It seemed, therefore,” says the Captain, “as if we had just got out of it in 
time, whether it should be our fate to get any further or not. * * * It was 
impossible to expect any further progress under such a mass and weight of win- 
ter as that which surrounded us: even in a much better one, it was not to have 
been expected. The worst part of the prospect, however, was the distant one ; 
it seemed likely that the ship would never be extricated, and that we should be 
compelled to abandon her, with all that was on board. * * * Onthe men, 
the effect was tangible, because it was simple. When we first moved from our 
late harbour, every man looked forward to his three years’ wages, his return to 
England, and his meeting with friends and family ; the depression of their spirits 


unds were | was for time to reconcile us to this sudden and violent change, to break 
urvy, that | what had become habit, and to inure us once more to the usages of our former 
days.” 
| Thus ends this strange eventful history; for the rest is well known, We 


all to a state of very indifferent health. Mr. Thom was ill, my old wo 
very troublesome, and two of the seamen were so far gone in the sc 
we were afraid they would not recover.” : ces fi 
In April they again began to prepare for their future journey an ee, On | have not stopped in the narrative to offer one word of comment, but may d 
the end of June they had advanced their tents and stores some thirty mile é fd of J y do so 
hi z + 66 ” Captain Ross, | hereafter. It is only necessary to add, that all scientific observations have been 
the Sth July every thing was ready, “‘and we prepared,” says Cap served for the Appendix, to be published at some future period. 
‘* to quit this dreary place, as we hoped, = ever. — = es esa — | re ppendix, Pp 
were mingled many fears; enough to render it still but too cou —aipa 
minds, aames aaauehe not a be compelled to return; to return once more | MISS COSTELLO’S POEMS. 
to despair, and perhaps to return butto die.” | Specimens of the Early Poetry of France. From the Time of the Troubadours 
They were, however, encumbered with three sick men, who could not walk at | and Trouveres to the Reign of Henri Quatre. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 
all—unfortunately, the three heaviest men in the crew; others there were who 12mo. pp. 198. London, 1835. Pickering. 
could barely walk, but could give no assistance in drawing the sledges. On the | This is a most exquisite volume, like the ladye in Christabelle, « beautiful 
12th they reached the boats in Batty’s Bay. Here every change of breeze, | exceedingly.” It isa work of research, of industry, and of taste; and the 
every shower of rain, every movement of the ice, became a source of anxious | 5m bination of the three has produced what should find a place in every lbvary, 
solicitude :— A The literature of the Troubadours well deserves and well repays attention, 
“On the 14th August, a lane of water was for the first time seen, leading tO | yom jt has originated our whole modern school of poetry. Our present Jan- 
the northward, and not inany, I believe, slept, under the anticipations: of what guages have grown out of it, and also our modern manners. Feminine influence 
the next day might bring. On this, all were employed in cutting the ice which | has had its weight since the creation of the world ; but the Troubadours brought 
obstructed the shore, as early as four o’clock in the morning ; and the tide hav- | i+ to bear more immediately on the relationsof society. Our existing code of both 
ing risen soon after, with a fine westerly breeze, we launched the boats, em- | ontiment and politeness had its birth in theirs. “La belle passion” is the 
barked the stores and the sick, and, at eight o’clock, were under way. grand theme of these chivalric poets—modified and refined by the ideal. Many 
** We really were under way at last ; and it was our business to forget that we | ere graceful and simple to the most perfect expression of feeling: but we shall 
had been in the same circumstances, the year before, in the same place ; to feel | .ubmit our specimens. We quote the last two verses of William of Poictiers to 
that the time for exertion was now come, and those exertions to be at length re- an unkind mistress :— 
warded ; to exchange hope for certainty, and to see, in the mind’s eye, the whole “ And wilt thou, ever thus severe, 
strait. open before us, and our little fleet sailing with a fair wind through that bay Be as 8 cloister'd nun to me? 
which was now, in our views, England and home. : Methinks this heart but ill can bear 
“ We soon rounded the north cape of Batty bay, and, finding a lane of water, An eneeeeiel deve whe 1 
crossed Elwin’s bay at midnight; reaching, on the 16th, that spot to the north 
of it where we had pitched our tents on the 28th of August in the preceding 
year. I know not if all were here quite free of recollections to damp our new 
hopes. ‘The difference in time was but twelve days ; and should those days 
pass as they had done in the former, it might still be our fate to return to our 


Why banish love and joy thy bowers— 
Why thus my passion disapprove ! 
When, lady, all the world were ours, 
If thou couldst learn, like me, to love !” 


“ William Adhemar. 
Ben say que ja, &c. 
She will not always turn away, 
She will at length forget her pride, 
My tenderness she will repay, 
My fond affection, sorely tried. 
She is all mercy—can she be 
Harsh and unjust alone to me? 


the first whose fortune it should be, in a frozen grave, and the last in the inaws 
of bears and foxes. 

“We found here no passage to the eastward, but the lane of water still ex- 
tended towards the north; so that our stay was of no longer duration than was 
indispensable for rest. As we proceeded, the open water increased in breadth ; 
and, at eight in the evening, we reached our former position at the northeastern 
cape of America. A view froin the hill here, showed that the ice to the north- 
ward and northeastward was in such a state as to admit of sailing through it ; 
but as it blew too hard to venture among it in the night, we pitched our tents 
for rest. 

‘* At three in the morning we embarked once more, leaving an additional note 
of our proceedings, in the same place where the former was concealed. It was 
calm, and we held on to the eastward by rowing, until, at noon, we reached the 
edge of the packed ice, through many streams of floating pieces; when we 
found that its extremity was but a mile to the northward. A southerly breeze 
then springing up, enabled us to round it: when, finding the water open, we 
stood on through it, and reached the eastern shore of the strait at three in the 
afternoon. Ina few hours we had at length effected that for which we had 
formerly waited in vain so many days, and which, it is likely, could not have been 
effected in any of the years that we had been imprisoned in this country. 

** Aecustomed as we were to the ice, to its caprices, and to its sudden and 
unexpected alterations, it was a change like that of magic, to find that solid 
mass of ocean which was but too fresh in our memories, which we had looked 
at for so many years as if it was fixed for ever inarepose which nothing could 
hereafter disturb, suddenly converted into water; navigable, and navigable to 
us, who had almost forgotten what it was to float at freedom on the seas. It 
was at times scarcely to be believed: and he who dozed to awake again, had for 
a moment to renew the conviction that he was at length a seaman on his own 
element, that his boat once more rose on the waves beneath him, and that when 


Oh! in the hope her praise to gain, 

Have I not rush’d where dangers throng, 
And far beyond the treacherous main 

Have suffered slavery and wrong. 
Yet all,—she knows,—why need I say, 
One gentle smile could well repay.” 


** Folquet de Marseilles. 

If I must fly thee, turn away 

Those eyes where love is sweetly dwelling, 
And bid each charm, each grace decay, 

That smile, that voice, all else excelling ; 
Banish those gentle wiles that won me, 
And those soft words which have undone me! 
That I may leave without regret 
All that I cannot now forget ; 
That I may leave thee, nor despair 
To lose a gem without compare.” 


“ Raimond de Miravals. 
Lo plus nescis, &c. 
I must be worthy of her love, 





was now proportionate.” 

Now began again the old labour of preparing for the coming winter, aud then 
the winter itself, too uniferm to require observation. It may, however, be 
thought worthy of notice, that on Christmas day they had for dinner ‘a round 
of beef which had been in the Fury’s stores for eight years, and which, with 
some veal and some vegetables, was as good as the day on which it was cooked.” 

**T know not,”’ says Captain Ross, ‘‘ whether the preservation of this meat, 
thus secured, be interminable or not; but what we brought home is now, in 
1835, as good as when it went out from the hands of the maker, or whatever be 
his designation, the Gastronome for eternity in short, in 1823.” 

On the 10th January 1832, one of the crew, who had been long ailing, died ; 
soon after, another, who had previously had an attack of epilepsy, became 
blind ; and, indeed, says the Captain, “Our medical report began to be very 
different from what it had hitherto been. All were much enfeebled ; and there 
was a good deal of ailment without any marked diseases.” 

Though no direct mention is made of their having yet come to a determina- 
tion to abandon the ship, such resolution may be inferred from scattered 
notices. Even so early asthe 12th October, it is said, ‘The unrigging and 
stowing on shore went on, and a chain was passed twice round the 
vessel‘a midships.’ It was our intention to sink the vessel, or rather, as she 
must sink in no long timey in consequence of her leaks, to provide the means of 
raising her again, should any vessel hereafter return to the place where she was 
thus deposited, in safety equally from winds, waves, ice, and Esquimaux.’’ Again, 
at the end of February, “ the thickness of the ice round the ship was such as to 
prevent all hopes of her liberation, even though we should continue with her, 
which was impossible, from the state of our provisions and that of the health of 
our crew.” 

Early in April they began to make preparations for their departure. It was 
decided to proceed to a certain distance with a stock of provisions and boats, 
and there to deposit them, for the purpose of advancing more rapidly afterwards. 
The dragging and carrying these over the rough ice was, as may be imagined, 
an all but intolerable labour, and the sailors once proposed to the captain to 
abandon the boats altogether, but this was overruled. ‘To give the reader an in- 
sight into these difficulties, we quote the following :— 

‘* We began our march early, this day, with the second boat, and with the 
provision sledge, alternately, in spite of a very annoying wind, with snow-drift ; 
reaching the advanced boat of yesterday, and then carrying the whole a little 


way further, till eight, when we were obliged to house ourselves as on the first | 
day of this journey. Our meat was so hard frozen that we were obliged to cut | 


it with a saw, and could only afford to thaw it by putting it into our warm cocoa : 
we could not spare fuel for both purposes. A strong gale with a snow drift 
nearly covered our hut in a-short time, and we had the greater mortification of 
finding ourselves obstructed by a ridge of rocks jutting into the sea, on which 
the ice had accumulated to the height of fifty feet. * * * 

“* We could not proceed on the following day, in consequence of another gale ; 
and as this became worse on Sunday, we decided on securing the boats and re- 
turning to the ship, as the wind was behind us, and could thus be encountered 
with little hazard. We reached the huts that we had first built, in the evening : 
and, on the following day, having concealed a store of provisions there, as we 
had done at the former place, succeeded in returning to the ship about noon. 
The total result of this journey was, that we had walked a hundred and ten 
miles, and had advanced, in real distance, but eighteen; while it would be ne- 
cessary to go over this space three times more, before every thing could be even 
thus far advanced in a journey which was destined ultimately to be three hun- 
dred miles, though the direct one was only one hundred and eighty.” 

On the 29th May they finally abandoned their vessel. directing their route, 
in the first instance, to Fury beach, in the hope of obtaining provisions, &c. 

“We had now secured every thing on shore which could be of use to usin 

case of our return, or which, if we did not, would prove of use to the natives. 
The colours were therefore hoisted and nailed to the mast, we drank a parting 
glass to our poor ship, and having seen every man out, in the evening, I took my 
own adieu of the Victory, which had deserved a better fate. It was the first 
vessel that I had ever been obliged to abandon, after having served in thirty-six, 
during a period of forty-two years. It was like the last parting with an old 
friend ; and I did not pass the point where she ceased to be visible without stop- 
ping to take asketch of this melancholy desert, rendered more melancholy by 
the solitary, abandoned, helpless home of our past years, fixed in immovable ice, 
till time should perform on her his usual work.” 


On the Ist of July they encamped on Fury beach, having been obliged to | nor one whom his beard did not deprive of all English semblance. All, every- 

Here they erected a rude sort of | thing, too, was to be done at once; it was washing, dressing, shaving, eating, 
he Fury. Onthe Ist of August | all intermingled ; it was all the materials of each jumbled together ; while, in the 
the boats were now stored with provisions for two months, | midst of all, there were interminable questions to be asked and answered on all ( 
y | sides; the adventures of the Victory, o , the politics of A ; ; ‘ : - 
Sens Aumennaesehiae emmentiiel;land tee uoncaliiie ame eee Guat pease ik: wanted ow ae and each writer has a brief memoir. If possible, we shall return to this — 
aching the junction of Barrow’s | last. The sick were accommodated, the seamen disposed of, and all was done, | 198 collection, and, in the meantime, most warmly congratulate Mise ee 
here, however, they found a continuous solid | for all of us, which care and kindness could perform. Night at last brought she has made a very valuable addition to our literature. There are some — 
of its breaking up at this late period of the | quiet and serious thoughts ; and I trust there was not one man among us who | Pictures copied from old missals, with all their rich emblazonry of pcs wa 

» they were compelled to secure their boats | did not then express, where it was due, his gratitude for that interposition which | %€ alone would have made the fortune of an annual. They are ae a 


carry One of the party for the last day or two. 
house, and proceeded to repair the boats of t 
the ice broke up : 
with bedding, and other needful things. and they started on their voyage. The 
pursued their course with varying fortune : 
though not till the middle of September, in re 
Strait and Prince Regent's Inlet ; 
mass of ice, which gave no hope 
season ; and, after all their exertions 
in Batty’s ba 


For not the faintest shade 

Of all the charms that round her move, 
Within my heart can fade. 

The glances of her gentle eyes 
Are in my soul enshrined, 

Her radiant smiles, her tender sighs 
Are treasured in my mind. 


the winds blew, it obeyed his will and his hand.” 

They struggled on for some days, sleeping on shore, when, on the 26th, the 
look-out man gave notice of a sail in the offing :— 

‘*No time was lost: the boats were launched, and signals made by burning 
wet powder ; when, completing our embarkation, we left our little harbour at 
six o’clock. Our progress was tedious, owing to alternate calms, and light airs 
blowing in every direction; yet we made way towards the vessel, and had it 
remained calm where she was, should soon have been alongside. Unluckily, a 
breeze just then sprang up, and she made all sail to the south-eastward ; by 
which means the boat that was foremost was soon left astern, while the other 
two were steering more to the eastward, with the hopes of cutting her off. 

‘** About ten o'clock we saw another sail to the northward, which appeared to 
be lying to for her boats; thinking, at one time, when she hove to, that she had 
seen us. That however proved not to be the case, as she soon bore up under 
all sail. Inno long time it was apparent that she was fast leaving us; and it 
was the most anxious moment that we had yet experienced, tofind that we were 
near to no less than two ships, either of which would have put an end to all our 
fears and all our toils, and that we should probably reach neither. 

‘Tt was necessary, however, to keep up the courage of the men, by assuring 
them, from time to time, that we were coming up with her ; when, most fortu- 
nately, it fell calm, and we really gained so fast, that, at eleven o’clock we all 
saw her heave to with all sails aback, and lower down a boat, which rewed im- 
mediately towards our own. 

* She was soon alongside, when the mate in command addressed us, by pre- 
suming that we had met with some misfortune and lost our ship. This being 
answered in the affirmative, I requested to know the name of the vessel, and ex- 
pressed our wish to be taken on board, I was answered that it was * the Isabella 
of Hull, once commanded ty Captain Ross; on which I stated that I was the 
identical man in question, and my people the erew of the Victory. That the 
mate, who commanded this boat. was as much astonished at this information as 
he appeared to be, I do not doubt ; while, with the usual blunderheadedness of 
men on such occasions, he assured me that I had been dead two years. I 
easily convinced him, however, that what ought to have been true, according to 
his estimate, was a somewhat premature conclusion ; as the bear-like form of 
the whole set of us might have shown him, had he taken time to consider, that 
we were certainly not whaling gentlemen, and that we carried tolerable evidence 
of our being ‘true men, and not impostors,’ on our backs, and in our starved 
| and unshaven countenances. A hearty congratulation followed of course, in the 
true seaman style, and, after a few natural inquiries, he added that the Isabella 
was commanded by Captain Humphrey’s ; when he immediately went off in his 
boat to communicate his information on board ; repeating that we had long been 


To see her is at once to learn 
What beauty’s power can do: 

From all that pleased before to turn, 
And wake to life anew. 

To feel her charms all else efface, 
To bask beneath their light ; 

To find her genius, sense, and grace, 
A day that knows no night! 

Ah! to be loyal, brave, sincere, 
Her worthy slave to prove, 

It is enough to think on her, 
To see her and to love!” 


“ The Countess de Provence to her Husband. 
Chanson. 
Vos ge m’semblatz del corals amadors, &c. 
I fain would think thou hast a heart, 
Although it thus its thoughts conceal, 
Which well could bear a tender part 
In all the fondness that I feel ; 
Alas! that thou wouldst let me know, 
And end at once my doubts and wo! 








It might be well that once I seem’d 
To check the love I prized so dear, 
But now my coldness is redeem’d, 
And what is left for thee to fear? 
Thou dost to both a cruel wrong, 
Should dread in mutual love be known? 
Why let my heart lament so long, 
And fail to claim what is thine own!” 
We conclude with one of the translator’s own. 
“La Gentille Marguerite,’ the unhappy wife of Louis the Eleventh, when 
dying broken-hearted, in consequence of the cruel treatment of her husband, on 
. | being comforted by one of her attendants, who spoke of hope and life, exclaim- 
given up as lost, not by them alone, but by all England. | ed, as she turned away in despair, ‘Fide la vie—ne m’en parlez plus,’—and 
** As we approached slowly after him, to the ship, he jumped up the side, and | expired. 


in a minute the rigging was manned; while we were saluted with three cheers | "The following lines are in illustration of the exclamation of that beautiful and 
as we came within cable’s length, and were not long in getting on board of my | wretched queen :-— 


old vessel, where we were all received by Captain Humphrey’s with a hearty Oh! speak to me of life no more! 

ccomen s welcome. Its lurid star will soon decline, 
rhough we had not been supported by our names and characters, we should Soon willits miseries be o'er, 

| not the less have claimed, from charity, the attentions that we received, for Its pleasures never have been mine 








never was seen a more miserable-looking set of wretches; while, that we were , 
but a repulsive-looking people, none of us could doubt. If to be poor, wretch- 
edly poor, as far as all our present property was concerned, was to have aclaim 
on charity, no one could well deserve it more ; but if, to look so, be to frighten 
away the so called charitable, no beggar that wanders in Ireland could have out- 
done us in exciting the repugnance of those who have not known what poverty 
can be. Unshaven since I know not when, dirty, dressed in the rags of wild 
| beast instead of the tatters of civilization, and starved to the very bones, our 
| gaunt and grim looks, when contrasted with those of the well-dressed and well- 
| fed men around us, made us all feel, I believe, for the first time, what we really 
| were, as well as what we seemed to others. Poverty is without half its mark, un- 
| less it be contrasted with wealth: and what we might have known to be true in 
| the past days, we had forgotten to think of, till we were thus reminded of what 
we truly were, as well as seemed to be. 
“But the ludicrous soon took place of all other feelings; in such a crowd 
and such confusion, all serious thought was impossible, while the new buoy- 
| ancy of our spirits made us abundantly willing to be amused by the scene which 
| now opened. Every man was hungry and was to be fed, all were ragged and 
were to be clothed, there was not one to whom washing was not indispensable, 


Out upon life! oh, if to live, 
As I so long have done, 

Is all this niggard world can give, 
*Tis well my sand is run. 


Why should I shrink, or why delay? 
The future cannot shew 

Ought that can charm my soul to stay, 
Or bid me sigh to go. 





Out upon life! it might have given 
A lot from sorrow free— 

It might have shone with hues of heaven, 
But they were not for me! 


This heart was fond, this heart was true, 
But wither’d, torn, opprest, 
It could not now its pulse renew, 
Or warm this tortured breast. 
What has it now with life to do, 
So changed from what it was of yore ! 
The world is fading from my view, 
Oh! speak to me of life no more !” 
A very interesting letter from M. Michel gives a general view of the subject, 


J y, and once more to return to Fury beach for another winter, or | had raised us all from a despair which none could now forget, and had brought | ce of the highly accomplished author. It is positively a public duty to ¢* 


rather, another year ; seemingly, indeed, for ever ! 


The winter passed much in the same way asthe preceding. On the 10th | zation. 


Feb. [1833] the carpenter died ; 
taking exercise, added to a want of sufficient employment, 

food, and the inevitable lowness of spirits produced by the 
this dull, melancholy, uniform, waste of snow and ice, 


; indeed, says the Captain, “ the impossibility of | 
short allowance of | rock, few could sleep amid the comfort of our new accommodations. I was 


unbroken sight of | myself compelled to leave the bed which had been kindly assigned me, and take | and farewell,” is brought more closely home, than to those situated like meng 
combined to reduce us | my abode in a chair for the night, nor did it fare much better with the rest. It! whe hold unbroken communication with the world of mind, and, almost int 


us from the very borders of a not distant grave, to life and friends and civili- | COUrage such a work. 
— 


MRS. HEMANS. 


There can be few to whom the certainty that this life is merely “a welcome 


“Long accustomed, however, to a cold bed on the hard snow or the bare 
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same breath, are called upon to hail the new comers, and to offer our tributes of | 
affectionate regret to the memory of these who, in the maturity of their man- | 
nood, or the ripeness of their old age, “ go hence, and are no more seen.”, We | 
have Jaboured but a few years in our present vocation, and yet, in that short 
space of time, how many tombs have we not seen closed over those whose | 
ames were honoured among us '» We will not here dwell upon the saddening | 
conviction which sometimes intrudes itself upon our notice, that, during the 
riod to which we refer, the graves of the gifted have far out-numbered their 
es! 
5 feelings (keener at every period of their recurrence) have been anew 
excited in us by the death of Mrs. Hemans. It is true we were aware that her 
life hung as it were by a thread of gossamer—that her bright, enthusiastic, lofty | 
spirit, had already proved too strong for the frail tenement in which it dwelt, and 
had wrought its decay—but we hoped against hope. Now, however, all is over ; 
the scene has for ever closed with one, for whom it may be truly said that 
the Spirits of Sorrow and of Song strove during the whole of her mortal career 
_and there only remains to us the melancholy task of recording that ‘‘ another 
star has left its sphere.” 

Felicia Dorothea Browne was born in Liverpool, in a small, quaint-looking 
house in St. Anne Street, now standing, old fashioned and desolate, in the midst 
of the newer buildings by which it is surrounded. Her father was a native of 
Ireland, her mother a German lady—a Miss Wagner—but descended from, or 
connected with, some Venetian family, a circumstance which she would play- 
fully mention, as accounting for the strong tinge of romance and poetry which 
pervaded her character from her earliest childhood. Our abstaining from any 
attempt minutely to trace her history, requires no apology—it is enough to say, 
that when she was very young, her family removed from Liverpool to the neigh- 
pourhood of St. Asaph, in North Wales; that she married at a very early age— 
that her married life, after the birth of five sons, was clouded by the estrange- 
ment of her husband—that, on the death of her mother, with whom she had re- 
sided, she broke up her establishment in Wales, and removed to Wavertree, in 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool—from whence, after a residence of about three 
years, she again removed to Dublin,—her last resting-place ° 
* But though respect for the memory of the dead, and delicacy towards the liv- 
ing, enjoin us to be brief in alluding to the events of her life, we may speak 
freely, and at length, of the history of her mind, and the circumstances of her 
literary career, in the course of which she deserved and acquired a European 
reputation as the first of our poetesses living, and still before the public. Few 
have written so much, or written so well as Mrs. Hemans ; few have entwined 
the genuine fresh thoughts and impressions of their own minds, so intimately 
with their poetical fancies, as she did; few have undergone more arduous and 
reverential preparation for the service of song; for, from childhood, her thirst 
for knowledge was extreme, and her reading great and varied. Those who, while 
admitting the high-toned beauty of her poetry, accused it of monotony of style 
and subject, (they could not deny to it the praise of originality, seeing that it 
founded a school of imitators in England, and a yet larger in Ameriea,) little 
knew to what historical research she had applied herself—how far and wide she 
had sought for food with which to fill her eager mind. It is true that she only 
used a part of the mass of information which she had collected,—for she never 
wrote on calculation, but from the strong impulse of the moment, and it was her 
nature intimately to take home to herself and appropriate only what was high- 
hearted, imaginative, and refined ;—but the writer of this hasty notice has seen 
manuscript collections of extracts made in the course of these youthful studies, 
sufficient of themselves to justify his assertion; if her poems (like those of 
every genuine poet) did not contain a still better record of the progress of her 
mind. Her knowledge of classic literature may be distinctly traced in her 
“ Sceptic,” her ‘‘ Modern Greece,” and a hundred later lyrics based upon what 
Bulwer so happily calls ‘‘the Graceful Superstition.” Her study and admira- 
tion of the works of ancient Greek and Roman art, strengthened into an abiding 
love of the beautiful, which breathes both in the sentiment and structure of every 
line she wrote (for there are few of our poets more faultlessly musica! in their 
versification) ; and when, subsequently, she opened for herself the treasuries of 
Spanish and German legend and literature, how thoroughly she had imbued 
herself with their spirit may be seen in her ‘‘ Siege of Valencia,”’ in her glorious 
and chivalresque ‘* Songs of the Cid,” and in her “‘ Lays of Many Lands,” the 

iiea of which was suggested by Herder’s ‘‘ Stimmen der Volker in Liedern.” 

Sut though her mind was enriched by her wide acquaintance with the poetical 
and historical literature of other countries, it possessed a strong and decidedly 
marked character of its own, which coloured all her productions—a character 
which, though any thing but feeble or sentimental, was essentially feminine. An 
eloquent modern critic (Mrs. Jameson) has rightly said, ‘that Mrs. Hemans’ 
poems could not have been written by a man ;”’ their love is without selfishness, 
their passion without a stain of this world’s coarseness, their high heroism (and 

to illustrate this assertion we would mention “ Clotilda, the Lady of Provence,” 
and the ** Switzer’s Wife,””) unsullied by any grosser alloy of mean ambition. 
Her religion, too, is essentially womanly, fervent, clinging to belief, and, 
‘hoping on, hoping ever,” in spite of the peculiar trials appointed to her sex, so 
exquisitely described in the “* Evening Prayer in a Girls’ School : ” 
Silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 
And sumless riches from affection’s deep 
To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower ! 
And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
To bewail that worship 

If such was the mind of her works, the manner in which she wrought out 
her conceptions was equally individual and excellent. Her imagination was rich, 
chaste, and glowing ; those who saw only its published fruits, little guessed at 
the extent of its variety. But it is possible that we may recur to the subject 
again, and this is not the time for deliberate and cold criticism. 

It is difficult to enumerate the titles of her principal works. Her first child- 
ish efforts were published when she was only thirteen, and we can only speak of 
her subsequent poems—‘ Wallace,” ‘* Dartmoor,” ‘‘The Restoration of the 
Works of Art to Italy,” and her ‘* Dramatic Scenes,’—from memory. These 
were, probably, written in the happiest period of her life, when her mind was 
tapidly developing itself, and its progress was aided by judicious and intelligent 
counsellors, among whom may be mentioned Bishop Heber. A favourable 
notice of one of these poems will be found in Lord Byron’s Letters ; and the 
fame of her opening talent had reached Shelley, who addressed a very singular 
correspondence to her. Withrespect to the world in general, her name began 
to be known by the publication of her ‘*‘ Welsh Melodies,” of her “ Siege of 
Valencia,” and the scattered lyrics which appeared in the New Monthly Maga- | 
zie, then under the direction of Campbell. She had previously contributed a 
series of prose papers, on Foreign Literature, to Constable's Edinburgh Maga- | 
cme, which, with little exception, are the only specimens of that style of writing 
ever attempted by her. Tothe * Siege of Valencia,” succeeded rapidly, her | 
* Forest Sanctuary,” her “ Records of Woman,” (the most successful of her | 
works,) her Songs of the Affections,” (containing, perhaps, her finest poem, | 
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“The Spirit’s Return,”’) her “ National Lyrics and Songs for Music,” (most | 
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ness of mind which prevented her ever visiting London after her name had 
become celebrated : and, in fact, she was not seldom reproached by her zealous 
friends for under-valuing, and refusing to enjoy the honours which were the | 





corner, when she ought to have taken her place in the world of society as a | 
leading-star. The few who knew her, will long remember her eager child-like | 
affection, and the sincere kindliness with which, while she threw herself fully | 
and frankly on their good offices, she adopted their interests as her own for the 
time»being. 
One or two traits may be further added to this imperfect sketch, though, as | 

some further reminiscences of our friend may possibly be attempted by the writer | 
of this notice, many things which remain to be said will be deferred to a more’ 
fitting time. It may be told, that when young, she was remarkable for personal | 
attractions ; that her talents for music and drawing (merely another form of the | 
spirit which was the living principle of her life) were of no common order. Her 
health had for many years been precarious and delicate : the illness of which 
she died was long and complicated, but, from the first, its close was foreseen ; 
and we know from those in close connexion with her, that her spirit was placid 
and resolved, and that she looked forward to the approach of the last struggle 
without a fear. It is consolatory to add, that her dying moments were cheered 
by the kind offices of zealous and faithfal friends : for herself, her departure from 
this world could only be a happy exchange. ‘There is no fear of her being for- 
gotten; we shall long think of her— 

Kindly and gently, but as of one 

For whom ’tis well to be fled and gone ; 

As of a bird from a chain unbound, 

As of a wanderer whose home is found ;— 

So let it be ! 
——— 


WILLIAM PITT. 
Continued from the Albion of June 20. 

Pitt’s peculiar talent for the keenest expression of scorn, free from all 
the rudeness of phrase which degrades it into virulence—a talent among 
the rarest of public life—may be exemplified by a slight and single instance, 
given under the imperfections of the Parliamentary reports of that day.— 
Fox, finding that the public spirit was rising against him, had begun to 
speak contemptuously of ‘popular movements, and mob impulses,”’ and 
charged the Ministry with defying the will of the House, on the strength 
of opinion in the streets. Such are the reckless changes familiar to pub- 
lic protestation. Opposition had lately suffered strong marks of contumely in 
their attempts to win over the multitude, and they were now universally writhing 
under a sense of popular defeat. Pitt did not suffer this fact to be forgotten. 
He flung it against the adversary in every shape into which it could be moulded, 
—it was scoffing commiseration,—it was grave wrath,—it was stinging ridicule. 
“ The right honourable gentleman,” said he, ‘‘ has appeared to-night in a character 
perfectly new to him; he is to-night the champion of the majority of this House 
against the voice of the people. ‘ Imposture’ was the word used by his learned 
friend. The right honourable gentleman improves upon the idea, and tells you 
that ‘ Imposture ’ was used by ‘ way of civility.’ It is then by way of complimenting 
the people of England that the right honourable gentleman says, their opinions 
are founded in ‘imposture,’ and then, by way of libelling those addresses, and 
libelling this reign, he recalls to your mind the infamous reign of Charles II. 

* * * *¢ But,’ says the right honourable gentleman, ‘ how should the peo- 
ple understand the India-Bill? Do they know all the abuses in India?’ True, 
sir, the people may not have read all your voluminous reports ; neither, perhaps, 
have one-half of the members of this House read them ; but they know, that 
no correction of abuses in India, not even rescuing India from loss or annihilation, 
could compensate the ruin of this Constitution. The plain sense of the coun- 
try could see that objection to the India bill ;—they could see that it raised upa 
new power in the Constitution,—that it stripped at once the Crown of its 
prefogative, and the people of their chartered rights,—and that it created that 
right honourable gentleman the dictator of his King and country.” 

After having gravely exposed the hypocrisy of Opposition, he thus burlesqued 
their discomfiture :—*‘ But, sir, the right honourable gentleman still ventures to 
deny that the addresses have sufficiently marked what is the opinion of the peo- 
ple. He talks of battles at Reading, at Hackney, and at Westminster. At 
Reading, sir, there was no battle ; the county addressed unanimously, in the face 
of its members, although the honourable member (Major Hartley,) tells you, how 
he exerted his oratory to deprecate the address. As for Hackney, a most valiant 
chieftain, (Mr. Byng, member for Middlesex,) who is just returned from that 
field of Mars, whose brow, indeed, is not, as before, adorned with the wreath of 
victory ; but from whose mouth, I doubt not, we shall hear a faithful, though, 
alas! sir, a most lamentable history of his unfortunate flight and defeat. 
Whether at Westminster, it is sufficient proof of victory to say, ‘the people 
would not even hear me ;’ whether that right honourable gentleman, (Fox was 
then member for Westminster,) who once could charm the multitude into dumb 
admiration of his eloquence, and into silent gratitude for his exertions in the 
cause of freedom ; whether he, once emphatically named the ‘man uf the peo- 
ple,’ is now content with the execrations of the multitude, who once, perhaps, 
too much adored him; whether, in short, the sonorous voice of my noble friend, 
(Lord Mahon,) was a host in itself, those are points which I shall not decide. 


But sure I am, that the right honourable gentleman will not honestly expect to | 


persuade me that the voice of the people is with him, if Westminster is his only 
example.”’ 

Then, in allusion to Fox’s boast of the high names which adorned his party, 
he turned to Lord Camden, and gave a brief but striking panegyric to his eminent 
character. ‘Sir, Iam not afraid to match the minority against the majority, 
either on the score of independence, of property, of long hereditary honours, of 
knowledge of the law and Constitution, of all that can give dignity to the peer- 
age. Mr. Speaker, when! look round me, when I see near whom I am standing, 
(Lord Camden was present at the debate,) I am not afraid to place in the front 
of that battle—for at that battle the noble peer was not afraid to buckle on his 
armour and march forth, as if inspired with his youthful vigour, to the charge— 
I am not afraid to place foremost that noble and illustrious peer—venerable as he 
is for his years,—venerable for his abilities,—venerated throughout the country 
for his attachment to our glorious Constitution,—bigh in honour,—and poasess- 
ing, as he dues, in these tumultuous times, an equanimity and dignity of mind, 
that render him infinitely superior to the wretched party spirit with which the 
world may fancy us to be infected.” ' 

While the House was in admiration of this fine change from the language of 
the keenest scorn to generous and lofty praise, he burst upon it by a sudden and 
powerful rejection of the terms proposed by Fox for bis alliance, that he must 
resign office and break up the Ministry before any negotiation could be entered 
into. Those he pronounced, and rightly, terms which would instantly reduce 
him to acondition of ignominy. ‘ Sir,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I have declared again 
and again, only prove to me that there is but a reasonable hope—show me even 
but the most distant prospect—that my resignation will at all contribute to restore 
peace to the country, and I will instantly resign. But, sir, I declare, at the 


(A ery of No, no, from the Opposition.) 


tothe object. I grant, indeed, that if the money destined to pay the public 
creditors is voted, one great part of the mischief is avoided. But, sir, let not 
this House think it a small thing to stop the money for all public services. Let 


deserved reward of her high talents, and for shutting herself up, as it were, ina | us not think, that, while such prodigious sums of money flow into the public 


coffers without being suffered to flow out again, the circulation of wealth in the 
country will not be stopped, nor the public eredit affected. It has been said, 
‘ How is it possible that Parliament should trust public money in the hands of 
those in whom they have declared that they cannot confide!’ hat, sir, is 


| there any thing then in my character so flagitious? Am, the Chief Minister of 


the Treasury, so suspected of alienating the public money to my own, or any 
other sinister purpose, that I am not to be trusted with the ordinary issues ?”’ 
“ Why then, sir,” he exclaimed, 
seizing on the admission with instant effect, ‘if they renounce the imputation, 
let them also renounce the argument.” 

On the all-important topic of dismissing the ministers, simply because a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons may think fit to disapprove of the royal ap- 
pointment, he again speaks in language, at once of the most forcible logic and 
of the clearest constitutional wisdom. ‘I will mot shrink from avowing my- 
self the friend of the King’s just prerogative. Prerogative, sir, has justly been 
called a part of the rights of the people. Grant only this, that this House has 
a negative in the appointment of ministers, and you transplant the Executive 
into this House! * * * * Let this House, above all, beware of suffering 
any individual to involve his own cause, and interweave his own interests, in the 
resolutions of the House of Commors. The dignity of the House is for ever 
appealed to—let us beware that it is not the dignity of one set of men. * * * * 
If the constitutional independence of the Crown is thus reduced to the very 
verge of annihilation, where is the boasted equipoise of the constitution! where 
is the balance among the three branches of the legislature which our ancestors 
measured out to each with so much precision? where is the independence !— 
where is even the safety of any one prerogative of the Crown, if its power of 
naming, ministers is to be usurped by this House; or if, which is precisely the 
same thing, its nomination of them is to be negatived by us without stating any 
one ground of distrust in the men, and without suffering ourselves to have any 
experience of their measures’? Fearful, therefore, as the conflict is, my con- 
science, my duty, my fixed regard for the constitution of our ancestors, maintain 
me still in this arduous situation. It is not any proud contempt, any defiance of 
the constitutional resolutions of this House—it is no personal point of honour, 
much less is it any lust of power, that makes me still cling to office. The situ- 
ation of the country requires it of me; and I will add, the country calls aloud 
to me, that I should defend this castle. I am determined therefore, and I will 
defend it.” But no appeal to either their reason or their public feeling could 
breakdown the stubbornness of a House inflamed with faction. Pitt was again 
defeated by 197to 177. _ Fox, pursuing his victory, immediately moved an ad- 
dress, to be presented to the King upon the throne by the whole House, calling 
on him to throw out the Ministry. A long debate ensued, and Pitt was again 
defeated by 177 to 156. The House did not adjourn until between five and six 
in the morning. 

But the King still exhibited the admirable firmness which had rendered him 
so worthy of the growing confidence of the people. He answered the Address 
by manfully stating, that he had heard no valid charge against the ministers of 
his appointment—that all proposals for an united Administration had been ren- 
dered abortive, though seconded by himself—and that he could not discover any 
public object as likely in the smallest degree to be advanced by the dismission 
of the Cabinet. ‘ Under these circumstances,” concluded his Majesty, “ I trust 
my faithful Commons will not wish that the essential offices of executive go- 
vernment should be vacated, until I see @ prospect that such a plan of union as 
I have called for, and they have pointed out, may be carried into effect.” 

This answer instantly produced a farther advance in the hazardous career 
which Fox had prepared for his party. Under the name of considering the sup- 
plies, the ordnance estimates had been already postponed, and a motion was 
now made for an adjournment, which would necessarily postpone the navy esti- 
mates ; thus the fleet was to be left to chance. Pitt resisted this violent mea- 
sure, and so clearly stated the alarming results, that, though he was, as usual, 
defeated, it was only by a majority of seven, the smallest against him hitherto, 
the members being 175 to 168. Fox was so startled at this change, that, though 
| it was universally believed that his original determination had been to stop every 
| branch of the supplies,* he gave up the object from this moment, and no more 

ventured to touclf upon their obstruction. 

The nation had not looked upon this memorable struggle with indifference - 
| from the beginning. But its feelings were now daily shaping themselves more 
| visibly into action. London took the lead, and, on the 28th, the day after this 
| debate, a committee of the Corporation, formally preceded by the city-marshal, 
and accompanied by the sheriffs, went to Berkeley Square, where Pitt then re- 
| sided with his brother, Lord Chatham, to present him with the freedom of the 
| City, in a gold box of one hundred guineas value. The reason of the gift was 





of still more importance than the honour. It was—‘t As a mark of gratitude 
for, and approbation of, his zeal and assiduity in supporting the legal preroga- 
tives of the Crown, and the constitutional rights of the people.” He had 
had been invited to dine on that day with the Grocer’s Company, to whom the 
committee were to conduct him. Great crowds were assembled in Berkeley 
| Square from an early hour, and a prodigious concourse of people joined the pro- 
cession on its way. From Temple Bar the colours of the City, and of the Gro- 
cers’ Company, were carried before the carriages to Grocers’ Hall, in the midst 
of perpetual acclamations. On his qrrival and taking the oath, Wilkes, then 
Chamberlain of the City, addressed him in a speech of unusual length, and 
lavishing the most unbounded, yet discriminating praise, on the young minister. 
It ended with a direct and not ineloquent allusion to the conflict going on in 
Parliament,—“ I know, sir, how high you stand in the confidence of the public. 
Much is to be done ; but you have youth, capacity, and firmness. It is the cha- 
racteristic of a true patriot never todespair. Your noble father, sir, annihilated 
party, and I hope you will in the end, bear down and conquer the hydra of fac- 
| tion which now rears its hundred heads against you. I remember his saying, 
that, for the good of the people, he dared to look the proudest connexions of this 
country in the face. I trust the same spirit animates his son, and as he has the 
same support of the Crown and of the people, I am firmly persuaded that the 
same success will follow.” . . 

An incident which occurred on this day, and which might have been attended 
with the most unhappy consequences, showed the folly and the fury into which 
| men may be betrayed by faction. On Pitt’s return from the dinner, still attend- 
ed by a prodigious number of people, who were dragging the coach in which he, 
Lord Mahon, and Lord Chatham were seated, a rush was‘made froma club- 
house in St James’s Street, frequented by his political opponents, and, just as 
the carriage was passing the door, it was surrounded by a party, among whom 
were distinguished several members of the club. They were armed with blud- 
geons and broken chair-poles, forced their way through the people, attacked 
| the carriage, which they4orced open, and aimed several violent blows at Pitt, 
| whose life would probably have been the sacrifice, but for the exertions of his 
| brother, who threw himself before him. At length those in the carriage sprang 








of which have been set to music by her sister, and become popular,) and her | same time, I will not resign as a preliminary to negotiation. I will not abandon | out, and made“their escape, though with great difficulty, to a neighbouring 


“Scenes and Hymns of Life.” 
these ; the progress of mind and change of manner which they register have 
already been adverted to in our columns. Nor need we do more than repeat | 
our conviction that she had not as yet reached the full strength of her powers. | 
A few words with respect to their direction in later days, may be worthily ex- | 
tracted from a letter of hers, which lies before us. She had been urged by a| 
friend to undertake a prose work, and a series of ‘* Artistic Novels,’ some- | 
thing after the manner of Tieck, and Goethe’s Kunst-Romanen, as likely to be | 
congenial to her own tastes and habits of mind, and to prove most acceptable to 
the public. | 
“T have now,” she says, ‘ passed through the feverish and somewhat 
visionary state of mind often connected with the passionate study of art in early 
life ; deep affections and deep sorrows seem to have solemnized my whole being, 
and I now feel as if bound to higher and holier tasks, which, though I may oc- 
casionally lay aside, I could not long wander from without some sense of dere- | 
liction. J hope it is no self-delusion, but I cannot help sometimes feeling as if 
it were my true task to enlarge the sphere of sacred poetry, and extend its in- | 
fluence. When you receive my volume of ‘Scenes and Hymns,’ you will see 
what I mean by enlarging its sphere, though my plan as yet is very imperfectly | 
developed.”’ 
: Besides the works here enumerated, we should mention her tragedy ‘“* The 
V espers of Palermo,” which, though containing many fine thoughts and mag- 
nificent bursts of poetry, was hardly fitted for the stage, and the songs which she | 
contributed to Col. Hodges’ ‘* Peninsular Melodies.” And we cannot but once 
more call the attention of our readers to her last lyric, ‘* Despondency and As- | 
Piration,” published in Blackwood’s Magazine for this month ; it is the song of 
the swan—its sweetest and its last! 
In private life, Mrs. Hemans had attached to herself many sincere and stead- | 
fast friends. She was remarkable fur shrinking from the vulgar honours of 
lonism, with all the quiet delicacy of a gentlewoman ; and at a time when she 
Was courted by offers of friendship and service, and homages sent to her from 
every corner of Great Britain and America, to an extent which it is necessary to 
have seen to believe, she was never so happy as when she could draw her’ own 
small circle round her, and, secure in the honest sympathy of its membérs, give 
full scope to the powers of conversation which were rarely exerted in general 
Society, and their existence, therefore, hardly suspected. It will surprise many 
to be told, that she might, at any moment, have gained herself a brilliant reputa- 
tion as a wit, for her use of illustration and language was as happy and quaint, as 
her fancy _was quick and excursive ; but she was, wisely for her own peace of 
mind, anxious rather to conceal, than to display her talent. It was this sensitive- 





gentleman. He calls me now a nominal minister,—the mere puppet of secret 
influence. Sir, it is because I will not consent to become a merely nominal 
minister of his creation—it is because I disdain to become the puppet of that 
right honourable gentleman that I will not resign. Neither shall his contemptuous 
expressions provoke me to resignation. My own honour and reputation I never 
will resign. That I am now standing on the rotten ground of secret influence I 
will not allow ; nor yet will I quit this ground in order to put myself under the 
right honourable gentleman’s protection,—in order to accept of my nomination at 
his hands,—to become a poor, self-condemned, helpless, and unprofitable minis- 
ter in his train ;—a minister, perhaps, in some way serviceable to that right 
honourable gentleman, but totally unserviceable to my King and to my country. 
If I have indeed submitted to become the puppet and minion of the Crown, why 
should he condescend to receive me intohis band! * * * * Admit, that 
have more than my share of the King’s confidence, how is my being out of office 
two days to make any diminution of that confidence! The right honourable 
gentleman, therefore, every moment contradicts his own principles. But he 
knows, that if I were first to resign, in the forlorn hope of returning as an, 
efficient member into Administration, I should soon become the sport and ridi- 
cule of my opponents ; nay, and forfeit the good opinion of those by whose in- 
dependent support I am now honoured.” 

The whole aspect of public affairs at the time when this eloquent and manly 
exposition of feelings was made, bears so close a resemblance tv the present day, 
that the speech might be put into the lips of any leading member of the existing 
Cabinet ; but the resemblance is as close in the details as in the principle. The 
proposal of stopping the supplies, which the country has lately heard with so 
much astonishment—a proposal which would effect a virtual bankruptcy in the 
funds, throw the army and navy into necessary mutiny for bread, pauperize nine- 
tenths of the empire, and break up the whole system of government ata blow— 
was threatened by the great leader of disaffection exactly fifty years ago. Yet 
his consciousness of the infinite evil of the attempt, confined even him to a 
menace, and the public outcry of alarm and indignation made him as suddenly 
and hopelessly labour to clear himself from the stigma of having been sincere, 
even inthe menace. But he was in hands which were strong enough to tie him 
to the stake. “The right honourable gentleman.” said Pitt, in his loftiest tone, 
“tells you, sir, that he means not to stop the supplies again to-night, but that he 
shall only postpone them occasionally. He has stopped them once, because the 
King did not listen to the voice of his Commons. He now ceases to stop them, 
though the same cause does not cease to exist. Now, sir, what is all this but a 
mere bravado! a bravado calculated to alarm the country, but totally ineffectual 


We have no need to speak critically of any of | this situation, in order to throw myself on the mercy of the right honourable | house; but their servants wereeseverely injured, and the carriage was nearly 


| destroyed. 
| Fox’s Parliamentary resources were not exhausted. He had felt the hazard 
of stopping the supplies, and this bold step was not to be repeated. But 
it seemed more essential to his interests than ever that the House should not 
be sent back to their constituents in the present change of the public mind, and 
he resolved to render this impossible, by a short mutiny bill. A mutiny bill, 
passed from month to month, would necessarily forbid a dissolution. Against 
this desperate measure, which would overthrow the discipline of the army, Pitt 
reasoned with his usual power, and with his now habitual ill success. He was 
defeated on a motion for an adjournment, whose purport was to impede the 
regular yearly mutiny bill, by 171 to 162. But so smali a majority as nine was 
menacing ; and this measure, like the stoppage of the supplies, was summarily 
abandoned. 

‘This was the last blow. The contest could be protracted no longer. The 
King’s firmness was evidently not to be shaken. The Minister’s talents were 
as evidently not to be overcome. ‘The public opinion was too rapidly rising, 
from admiration at Pitt’s defence, into wrath at his rival’s attack, and the de- 
crease of the majorities told Fox that the days of his supremacy were at an end. 
He now determined at least to leave behind him a record on the journals of the 
House of the principles of his long and singular resistance to the royal au- 
thority and the national will. As it was known that he was to make his last 
motion on public affairs, the House was crowded for many hours before the be- 
ginning of the debate. He spoke with his usual ability; but with more than 
his usual violence, against what he pronounced the insulting and unconstitu- 
tional conduct of ministers; concluding with a motion for an address to the 
King, representing, at remarkable length, the disapprobation of the House at 
the continuance of ministers in office to whom the House of Commons had re- 
fused its sanction. Nominally admitting the right of the prerogative, but deny- 
ing its exercise ; asserting the right of the Commons to stop the supplies, but 
admitting the perils which rendered it criminal; prcnouncing the power of the 
Commons to demand the removal of the Cabinet for unfitness, yet acknow- 
ledging that no instance of unfitness had been alleged, nor had any distinct 
charge of the kind been even thought of. Such was the tissue of alternate 
truisms and contradictions, which he was rash enough to place on the journals. 
Nothing could have been a more direct testimony against his own capacity for 
every function of public life. As a parliamentary leader, it exhibited him com- 
mitting his party to a creed that courted instant confutation ; as a candidate for 
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office, throwing out a personal defiance, which must make his ministry directly 
obnoxious to the monarch ; and, as a senator, proclaimed principles which had 
already been contemporaneous with the extinction of the throne. 

Pitt had now triumphed ; and he, of course, sent an account of the night to 
the King. His Majesty’s answer was equally prompt and intelligent. ** Mr. 
Pitt’s letter is, undoubtedly, the most satisfactory I have received for many 
months. An avowal on the outset that the proposition held forth is not intended 
to go farther lengths than a kind of manifesto, and then carrying it by a majority 
of only one; and the day concluded with an avowal that all negotiation is at an 





end, gives me every reason to hope, that, by a firm’ and proper conduet, this fac- | 


tion will by degrees be deserted by many, and at length forgotten.”” The letter 
terminated with a tribute as strikingly expressed as it was justly due to the ex- 
traordinary man by whom the victory was achieved. 

“T shall ever with pleasure consider, that by the prudence as well as rectitude 
of one person in the House of Commons this great change has been effected ; 
and that he will ever be able to reflect with satisfaction, that, in having sup- 
ported me, he has saved the constitution, the most perfect of human formation.” 

Pitt’s feelings, with that letter in his hand, might be envied. 

All struggle was closed henceforth ; and the House waited, at its last gasp, 


for the blow which was to end its existence. On the day after the acknowledged | 


defeat of Opposition the mutiny bill was earried for its usual duration of a year ; 
Sir Matthew Ridley, a strenuous Foxite, taking occasion from its passing to 
exonerate, so far as declarations would go, his party from measures which they 
virtually acknowledged to be on the verge of high treason—* By our conduct 
this day,” said he, “I and those with whom I vote will prove how false the re- 
ports are, that we intended to stop the supplies, throw out the mutiny bill, and 
plunge the nation into anarchy and confusion.”’ After this amende, it was un- 
necessary to press him with the facts that the leader of Opposition had actually 
made the attempt in both instances, had as distinctly avowed his right to make 
it, and was driven from it only by the evident fear of his party to lose all hold 
upon the nation. ‘The debate was long talked of for a new instance of Pitt’s 
sarcastic skill. Mr. Powis, who had originally voted forthe minister, but who 
subsequently, from some affectation of exhibiting his independence, had gone 
over to Fox, rose after Ridley, and with that curious and absurd alternation of 
praise and blame which he thought an evidence of his daring to have an 
opinion of his own, pronounced his habitual sorrows that **the House of Com- 
mons had been conquered; that the minister held his place in defiance of their 
addresses’ and that, though a vote of the Commons could once bestow a crown, 
it could not now procure the dismission of a minister.”” This reference to the 
Revolution of 1688 was of course laughed at; the orator having forgotten to 
add the important distinction of the cases, that in the former the nation was 
with the Commons, in the latter against them. He then said, that “ often as 
he had been charged with inconsistency, he would expose himself again to the 
charge, by voting for a long mutiny bill, which would enable the minister to 
dissolve Parliament,’ for “he was willing to let ministers run their mad career ; 
he was convinced that a dissolution would be ruinous ; But the Commons were 
conquered! We then proceeded to give a deseription of the “troops that 
surrounded the ‘Treasury Bench,” whom he divided into the Premier's body 
guard, light young troops, who shot their little arrows against all who refused 
allegiance to their chief.” The second were, the “corps of royal volunteers, 
stanch champions for prerogative.” ‘The third was ‘a legion of deserters, who, 
having no other object than interest, and having deserted to the minister, would 
be equally ready to desert from him.” 

The last topic was a peculiarly unfortunate one to have suggested itself to this 
changer of sides, and Pitt gave him some of those passing lashes which must 
have singularly galled a haughty and ostentatious declaimer. 


* As the mutiny 
bill is the subject before the House,” 


said Pitt sportively, ** [am ready to admit 
that the military picture which the honourable member has been pleased to draw 
is peculiarly proper for exhibition on this day; he is certainly quite in the right 
to display that talent for which he is so well qualified ; for having once described 
the opposite army while he opposed it, it is now fit that he should describe that 


which he at present opposes, but with which he formerly fought.” Having thus 


awakened the House to the line which he was about to pursue, he then fell on | 


Powis again. ‘I'he honourable member,” said he, “ like all men of ability, 


cannot help delighting a little in its exercise ; and his forte being to alter his | 


mind, he is resolved to show how clever he can be on ether side of the question, 
and with what powers of eloquence he can, without any visible cause, oppose an 
administration which he had once supported.” 
through his military catalogue. “ The first corps, the House was told, was 
camposed of light archers, who shot their little arrows with great dexterity. 
Probably the honourable member's armour had not been so strong as to be proof 
against the arrows of those archers, for those weapons which he seemed so much 
to despise, had evidently galled him. As to the prerogative volunteers, who 
formed the second band, I am proud of their support; because neither they nor 
{ can be fond of the prerogative, without being fond of the constitution, of which 
the prerogative is a part ; nor can I, for the same reason, bean enemy to the House 
of Commons, which is a part of the Constitution, and, consequently to me an ob- 
yect of veneration. As to the third band. I cannot conceive why the Honourable 
Member should call them deserters, merely because they did not think proper 
to go the length to which others were hurrying the House. But the Honourable 
Member certainly must be admitted to be something of an authority on the sub- 
ject. He had peculiar opportunities of knowing the secrets of the enemy ; for, 
having served in doth armies, and having undertaken the task of negotiating, be 
was able to do his friends signal service, by the information which he might col- 
lect as a spy, while he enjoyed the immunities of an ambassador.” 

We may conceive with what cheers and laughter this expose was received by 
ihe House. But the discipline was not yet done. ‘The Honourable Member,” 


said Pitt, *‘ has stated what he calls the debtor and creditor side of the account, | 


in the negotiation for an union of parties. It may, perhaps, suit his ideas to 
state the business as a matter of barter. But, as the only object I had in the 
transaction was the publie good, I considered, not what men would give or gain, 
but what would promote the prosperity of the country!’ 

The speech struck home to Powis, who by this time had found ample reason 
to regret his searching for counsel on both sides of the House, and equally am- 
ple to consider the imprudence of provoking his punishment from so formidable 
ahand. He fastened on the word * spy,” and, rising in great wrath, demanded 
whether, “by applying the word to him, the Minister meant to charge him with 
dishonourable conduct!” The question seemed sufficiently unnecessary, after 
the denouncement of his tergiversation. 


objects in view than to heal the wounded fame of Mr. Powis ; 


; he simply replied, 
that he charged him with nothing; that he had merely intended to convey the 


idea, that the Honourable Gentleman, * having served in both armies, knew the 
secrets of both, as well as any spy could.” With this repetition of the phrase, 
Mr. Powis was forced to be content, and to take with him the lesson. that po- 
litical trimming is always despised, and deserving to be despised.—[ T'o be con- 
tinued. ] 


—j— 
Summary. 


Baggage of a Man of Simple Habits.—Though Lord William Bentick is 
looked upon as a man of simple habits and manners, his baggage, when moving 
on a progress as Governor General of India, is described as being carried by one 
hundred and three elephants, one thousand three hundred camels, and eight hun- 
dred wagons, drawn by buallocks, and these escorted by two regiments one of 
cavalry, the other of infantry !! ‘ 


Good Advice for a Dinner.—A geutleman, humbly clad in a curacy-coat, one 
day entered Wood's Hotel, Clare-market, and ordered a sort of dinner lunch in 
the shape of unlimited mutton-chops, an:! potatoes to correspond ; not forgetting 
suitable fluids, porter, brandy, &c. All these things disposed of, the gentleman 
called the waiter, and thus addressed him: ** My friend, I have fared sumptuous- 
ly! good house, this—capital chops—porter admirable—brandy exquisite ! Slight 
difficulty, however, haven't .a shilling about me! Awkward rather, ‘tis true 
perhaps not of much consequence till to-morrow?” Why sir,” quoth the 
waiter, with the “‘much more easily conceived than expressed”’ ¢ xaltation of 
the eyebrows, ** Why sir, I'll call master.” 


Master was accordingly called 
He came—bowe } 


d—remonstrated—complained—but never threatened. The 
gentleman, moved by such forbearance, said, ‘I think that I may be of service 
aye , I could tell you of a plan which, if properly pursued, would be produc- 
bs ty) t 1e happiest results to you, not only in the way of general business, but 
so » «ew your personal comfort, Pray be seated; I can’t bear to see 
son 6 ha ‘ 

sa a int “10s if | were not so embarrassingly situated, I should insist on 
-_ ” ge . ass of wine with me. However, perhaps you'll agree with the 
ae r — = * penny, in for a pound ;’ so pray bring a bottle of your best 
" - - 7 paige sang for yourself, and we'll talk over this matter. I don’t 
toed pare - pine pat making my acquaintance.” The obliging land- 

s ac ex and afte llow 4 
toe in the ae : + and after following the course given to the conversa- 
y She stranger for some half-hour, all the while awaiting the pr i de 
velopment of the plan, he perc ' : Se endiine 
- Sane an, pe rn eived that the stranger was, to use a familiar 
a were vuttoning for a bolt,” and making the best of his way for the door 
But sir,” exclaimed Wood, “ you 


promised to let me into a secre s 

s % ; ( secret of some 
consequence, and you have not said a wor * BI me !”’ ! th 
.éss me: said 1e€ 


gentleman, with his hand upon the door, « that’s very true—so I did 
you mentioned it. The fact is, we are all liable to misf on 7 
: ; ustortune 
are sent to the treadmill, take the step nearest the w all: you'll find it by far ti 
all u’l! fine y far the 


easiest part of the wheel You'll 

' . ou'll he ime : 

Strange to say, 1 of sinc re — sarc 
4 ice 


1 about it.’ 


; and if ever you 
Good evening 

the diner has not been hear: 
Advice Taken.—Counsel is often 


allowe j crimina!s € Pamsian courts 
In th ‘ 
A 4 as one ¢ yc g ve ‘ { JUTS A 

tl et w ne da au zht in th 2 y act of cuttu 8 4 purse. An Lavocate 





He then fullowed him keenly | 


But the Minister had more important | 


Very glad | 





She Albion. 





was appointed for the prisoner to have his advice; when the latter drew the 
prisoner aside—* Js jt true that you cut so-and-so’s purse?” ‘It is, Sir,” said 
the thief, “ but * «Hold your tongue,” said the advocate ; “the best 
advice I can give you is to be off as quickly as possible.” The thief followed 
| the advice, and retreated down stairs. The advocate then returned to his seat, 
| when the president inquired what he had to say in defence of the prisoner. 
** Gentlemen,” said he, * the poor fellow has confessed his crime, and as he was 
left unguarded, and I named his counsel, I thought it best to advise him to take 
flight: he did not hesitate, but, upon this advice, immediately disappeared.’ 
This gave rise to much mirth; but no blame could attach to the advocate; it 
was the duty of the bench to regulate the practice of the court, and of the gaolers 
to keep their eyes on the prisoner, and prevent his escape. 

A letter from Algiers of the 14th May has the following : ‘‘ We have been in 
a state of alarm for some time past. The Bedouins have attacked us on every 
side. The troops were without the city, but happily the Arabs were brought 
to their senses by musket shots. We are very uneasy about the fate of the 
colony—every body believes that we shall abandon Algiers, so that commerce is 
at anend. Provisions are very dear, because the Bedouins bring nothing to 
market, and we have no arrivals from sea. The government clerks alone can 
live with tolerable comfort. ‘The workmen are very wretched, and we begin to 
see the poor holding out their hands for alms in the street. ‘This affecting spec- 
tacle must give the natives a bad opinion of the French nation.” 

A Chip of the Old Block.—Charles Mathews being asked what he was going 
to do with his son, (the young man’s profession was to be that of an architect) 
| —* Why,” answered the comedian, ** he is going to draw houses like his father.’ 
|  Schoolmaster Wanted —The following is a literal copy of a letter lately sent 
| to a medical gentleman ; Cer—Yole oblige me uf yole kom un ce me I heva 
| Bad kowd am Hill in my Bow Hills and hev lost my Happy Tight. 
| Repartee—An elderly gentleman travelling in a stage-coach was amused by 
| the constant fire of words kept up between two ladies. One of them at last 
| kindly inquired if their conversation did not make his head-ache, when he 
answered with a great deal of naiveté. ‘‘ No ma’am, I have been married 28 
years,” 





Singular Coincidence of Names.—In a village near London there lived a 
| gentleman named Beer, who married a lady named Goodale ; his coachman’s 
| name was Gin, and his gardener’s name was Waters, who occasionally acted as 
| footman behind the carriage. One evening at a party, a Mr. and Mrs. Porter 
were anxiously waiting for a conveyance home, when Mr. Beer kindly offered 
them a seat in his carriage ; this being accepted, Beer, Goodale. and Porter were 
safely and pleasantly conveyed to their separate homes by Gin and Water. 
| A Particular Mistress.—A provincia! paper contains the following advertise- 
| ment for a housemaid ;—* A young French girl wanted, as housemaid ; she must 
rise early in the morning, light the drawing-room fire (but not clean the grate) ; 
| she must never wear curl papers, and never presume to give her advice or suggest 
| any thing.” 
| March of Dancing.—A London contemporary contains an account of a dinner 
of the Master Chimney Sweepers. which took place on Monday, at Highbury 
| Barn, Islington, at which the speeches, as reported, were of the most respectable 
| character,—followed in the evening by a ball, quadrilles, waltzes, &c. being 
danced with great spirit till an advanced hour ! 
The Three Runaways.—Lord Camelford, when once dining with Burdett and 
| Tooke, lamented that his education had been greatly neglected, adding that * he 
| regretted exceedingly that he had run away from the Charter-house.” On this 
| Sir Francis observed, with a deep sigh, that he had also to lament that “ he had 
| run away from Westminster.” Mr. Horne Tooke, however, consoled them both 
| by observing ‘that he, too, had run away from Eton.” 

The Duke of Wellington has presented to the Keeper of Hyde Park some 
| exquisitely sculptured vases, representing the *‘l'riumph of Bacchus,” which 
| have been placed on pedestals in the slip of garden ground at the lodge opposite 
| Apsley House. _ They are antiques found at Navarino after the battle. 

It is with regret we find that Miss Macauley, whose well-intended exertions in 
the cause of public instruction can scarcely be unknown to many of our readers, 
is at present exposed to the pressure of those calamities which are of such 
frequent attendance on all pursuits connected with literature. 


| 
| Mr. Nash.—This celebrated architect died on Wednesday last, at his seat, 
East Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight, in his 83d year. In private life Mr. Nash 
| was a warm-hearted and generous man; of his professional rank and talent it is 
| more difficult to speak soberly and justly. He was, as is well known, especially 
| patronized by his late Majesty, to whose zeal in suggesting and authorizing, and 

carrying into effect, we are, probably, indebted for the magnificent improvements 
| which have of late years taken place in London—improvements which contn- 
| bute equally to the beauty and the health of the town—to the luxury of the 


‘rich, and the comfort and enjoyment of the poor. 
| , . pe .8 , 
Leonardo da Vinci.—A picture of Leonardo da Vinci's has been lately dis- 


covered at the palace of Fontainbleau, which had long been given up as lost. 
The subject is Leda, and it is spoken of by the contemporaries of Leonardo in 
the highest terms of praise. 

—>— 


Kntpevial Parlianient, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION.=~LORD BROUGHAM’S MOTION. 
House of Lords, May 21. 
| Lord BROUGHAM said, that according to the notice he had given, he rose 
to submit to the House certain resolutions upon the subject of general educa- 
tion. He thought there could be but one opinion upon the necessity of educa- 
| tion, though there might be a difference of sentiment as to the mode in which it 
was to be afforded. He hoped that, upon a question of this sort, it would not 
suffer, hecause he was its advocate, from the contamination of party feeling ; 
but that their Lordships would consult upon it, with a view to general princi- 
ples. He was, however, much afraid that the cause might suffer in his hands. 
In 1818, the Education Committee, whose labours were very extensive and 
valuable, stated there were, independent of Sunday schools, day schools capable 
of educating 640,000 children; of these 146,000 were instructed in endowed 
schools, and 478,000 in schools un-endowed or supported by voluntary contribu- 
tion. ‘That showed what proportion of education was afforded to the poor ; of 
| the six hundred thousand that attended those day and Sunday schools only one- 
| half paid for their education, and the other half were educated by charity. Of 
| course the children would not Jearn much in the Sunday schools, they could not 
| be taught to read, to write, and to cypher, as in day schools, but it kept them 
out of harm’s way : be did not mention this out of disrespect to the motives of 
those excellent individuals who patronised Sunday schools, or taught in them, 
but because he preferred the daily to Sunday schools. [Hear.] No returns 
had ever told which children had attended Sunday schools only, and which had 
attended day schools alone, so out of the 640,000, for aught he knew 500,000 
might be comprised in those who attended both day schools and Sunday schools. 
At least three-fourths, but more commonly four-fifths of the whole number be- 
longed to other schools as well as Sunday schools, so that they would commit a 
great error if he added the two together. Ten years after 1818, he sent 700 
| or 800 circulars around to different parishes, from which he received 487 
answers, but he considered that too small a number to justify him in building an 
| average upon. He chose the parishes indifferently out of each county regularly, 
The House would take the various descrip- 








| the number according to the size. 
| tions of parishes included in that number, and he would hold that the 500 
| answers that had been returned to the circulars referred to alreac 


| ed a sufficient ground for the average he had then stated. 
| 


ly by him, afford- 


The result of the 
calculation was—for he would not trouble their Lordships with the details,— 


that an increase of 5 per cent. had taken place. When he stated that he con- 


478,000 to ong million one hundred odd thousand of male un-endowed scholars, 
or rather to the amount of nine or ten hundred thousand, he was positive that 
bis calculation was not beyond what the data he had in his possession justified 
He did not erfter into this opinion alone, but he was joined by a few of the men 
with whom he had been in the habit of acting. But this was not generally the 
case—for the universal shout was raized against him by the advocates of paro- 
chial schools as to the imperfectness, or rather the falsity of the data whereon 
he grounded his statement. Learned professors, clerical gentlemen, expert and 
experienced calculators, alleged that though the average was correct in 487 
parishes, it did not follow that in the other 11,000 parishes education had made 
equal progress ; on the contrary, it was asserted that in these parishes education, 
instead of advancing, was stationary or had retrograded. {Hear, hear.] In 
vain he urged that it was out of the question to argue that education in 487 pa- 
rishes, taken at random, had been advancing in the proportion of 50,000 to 
105,000 ; and that in all the other parishes it had been at a stand. or was going 
back. He was now able by the returns which were laid on the table. to make 
a calculation from the year 1828 to the year 1834, not as regarded the returns 
from 487 parishes, but from thirty-three counties, commencing at Bedford and 
ending at Suffolk, both included, and containing a population of 10,110,000 
souls. ‘The consequence waa, that more than two-thirds of the population of 
England and Wales were indicated by this estimate. If that calculation agreed 
with the average he had before given, he would confidently assert that his allega- 
tions, as to the increase of education, were perfectly correct. In the twenty 
| three counties which he had mentioned, including also Lancashire and Mid- 
| dlesex, containing a population of 2,700,000, the whole population amounted to 
| upwards of 19,000.000, a number something more, as he had already stated, 
} than two-thirds of the population of England and Wales, instead of 478,000 
| children educated by voluntary contributions, the amount exceeded 900,000, for 


i 


fidently believed that education had increased in England in the proportion of | 
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in the 33 counties alone which he had mentioned, the whole number of childre. 

: 4 : P 4 n 
receiving education was 1,144,000. This was not less than his calculations but 
it was more—and why was it so? Why, for the most satisfactory of all reasons 
—more than five or six years had elapsed, and consequently the increase had 
taken place, so that now it was greatly more than doubled. The increase of 
unendowed schools had not been similar to those that were endowed 
One conclusion followed from this with irresistible force,—that wherever 
you have such a mass of schools. wherever you have such a means of edu- 
cation as those which were already furnished by the parents of the children 
themselves, and by the contributions of enlightened individuals, a fund Sufficient 
to educate 12,000,000 individuals, it was obvious that great care ought to be 
taken before any interference took place with respect to a system that wag 
going on so prosperously ; and persons ought to be careful how they put their 
hands on machinery that had such rapidity in its movements. He knew well 
the difficulty of obtaining the continuance of subscriptions which public zeal had 
originally set on foot, he knew that was the case, especiaily where it was over 
a narrow circle and a particular neighbourhood ; and he knew also that where 
the benevolence, zeal, and goodwill of individuals had done so much, nothing 
could be more dangerous than to allow any individual to say that he would give 
no more subscriptions, because the government had taken it all upon itself ; byt 
a tax-gatherer came for a school rate, and it would be soon found that the volun- 
tary assessment of persons by themselves would vanish altogether, and instead 
of having an increase of education, it would fall off almost to nothing, and that 
magnificent establishment which had been raised for instruction would be swept 
away altogether. Jt must therefore be apparent that no general and systematic 
interference ought to take place, but, in saying this, he was very far from think. 
ing that nothing remained to be done. He thought that schools were too few 
in number, that there were too few scholars taught, and that those who were 
taught were not young enough; and in the third and last place the instruction 
communicated to them was scanty and imperfect. [Hear.] He was preparedto 
prove these propositions by facts, but before doing so he would call their lordship’s 
affention to the unequal manner in which education was distributed. He would 
take the two counties in which education was at the lowest ebb. While in al] 
England there was education for one out of every twelve of the population—the 
average in the two great counties of Middlesex and Lancashire—in those two 
counties where, for the safety of public morals, education should be of the very 
best description, it was at the very lowest ebb. In 1818 the average in Lanca- 
shire was only education for one in fifteen, while in the county of Middlesex the 
case was sti!l worse—it was there one in twenty-four. Now, however, the 
average in Middlesex was one in thirteen and a half, or near fourteen, while Lan- 
cashire was nearer the fourteen than it. What was the lamentable result—in the 
great towns of London, Westminster, Southwark, and other towns in the coun- 
try, there was a still more lamentable deficiency in the means of moral instruc- 
tion—the average was one in nineteen. He was then clearly of opinion—in 
which he was borne out by the report of the Education Committee—that the 
safest and best course which government could take for the purpose of pro- 
moting education was, that they should apply themselves to the institution of 
schools in great towns where the means of education were still scanty, and to 
apply those measures, so as not to interfere with the education afforded by means 
of contribution. He considered the establishment of infant schools one of the 
most important steps in the course of education. It was his opinion that the 
education of children commenced at too late a period. Long before seven years 
a child is capable of Jearning,—nay, before that age, namely, from four to six, 
the attention of a child is more readily roused—his memory is more acute; he 
is more studious,—he is, in fact, more a learning animal. [Alaugh.] So irre- 
pressible is the curiosity in his mind between two and six years, that a child 
learned more, and acquired useful information much more readily, than a philo- 
sopher of eighty years of age. Infant schools, both in this country and in France, 
were attended with the happiest effects. To the management of some of those 
in Paris, upon the whole, he would give the preference. There was a school 
near Spitalfields (as we understood) founded exactly on the same plan as those 
in Paris, and where the same results were obtained ; there their lordship’s might, 
without much trouble, satisfy themselves of the excellence of the plan. He 
contended, that the only effectual means of preventing crime was to plant infant 
schools—let them be planted in London, Westminster, Southwark, Manchester, 
Leeds, Oldham, and such populous and manufacturing districts. Now a child 
brought up in one of the well-regulated infant schools he had mentioned would, 
after he had reached the years of maturity, no more think of gving in the high- 
way and committing an offence against the traveller than any of their lordships, 
because it would be unnatural to his habits and feelings. He knew that the 
consequence of the present system was most pernicious; the gaols were filled 
by what are termed juvenile delinquents, mere beginners in crime, but who after- 
wards came forth perfectly accomplished in all the arts of vice. But some said 
that education was increasing, and so was crime. The one, however, did not 
depend on the other. ‘The number of prosecutions which now took place made 
crime more apparent. A boy was tried for stealing an apple, and he was sent to 
prison; the consequence was, that the list of prosecutions was increased; but 
it did not hold good that crime was caused by education. In 1831, a year cha- 
racterized by the frightful crime of incendiarism more than any other—700 indi- 
viduals were tried for that offence, of whom only 150 could sign their names. 
He would go, however, to other countries and see how education was carried on 
there. It would be evident that great exertions were made abroad to encourage 
education. France, he was sorry to say, was one of the worst ; Russia and ‘Turkey 
were out of the question. But he was bound to acknowledge, that within the last 
two years, owing to the great exertions of many benevolent individuals, aided by 
the government of the country, the system of public instruction was much improved 
in France. The system of Holland challenged the admiration and applause of all 
other countries. In that country, by the accounts of the celebrated Cuvier, it 
appeared that there existed 400 public schools for the instruction of 190,000 
children, one-tenth of the population, the just proportion. In Wirtemberg and 
Saxony particular attention was paid to those institutions which were supported 
out of the Church fund. In Denmark there was a public assessment for them 
of nearly a similar nature. In Russia, although his lordship had alluded to it as 
being out of the question on the subject of education, yet in the towns some 
attention was paid to the education of the people, aud schools for that purpose 
were endowed by the government. Sweden was the best educated country in 
the world—in it there was scarcely one out of one thousand uneducated. The 
Noble and Learned Lord dwelt for a short time on the different systems adopted 
in Prussia and Normandy. The governments of all the various countries he 
had alluded to thought it one of their first and paramount duties to see that the 
people were properly educated, and they took particular pains in the education of 
the masters who were to preside over their institutions for the purpose, and form 
the mind and future character of their respective subjects. Neither were they 
satisfied in doling out the miserable pittance of knowledge, which is even with 
difficulty obtained at the schools for the poorer classes in this country, such as 
reading and writing, and a trifling portion of common arithmetic. They had 
them instructed in the various branches of useful knowledge, which expanded 
and methodized the mind, and gave it a love for future research—such as geo- 
graphy, natural history, the elements of cheinistry, linear drawing, which would 
be found useful to every man, from the meanest labourer to the professor of any 
branch of the arts, and the elements of geometry. <A habit of study in these 
various branches induced habits of sobriety, temperance, and industry. The 
Noble and Learned Lord trusted that the instances he had-adduced of the state 
of public education in other countries, would induce their lordships to turn their 
| eyes to the want of it which existed at home. His Lordship, after a few 
further observations, was glad to except the instance of the Borough-road school, 
| which he often visited with pleasure, and could testify to the excellent and 
| extensive system of education which was carried on in that very useful institu- 
| 














tion. A boy there thought nothing of giving an excellent map on a slate of a 
country, with its boundaries, mountains, and rivers. Besides geography, 
instruction was given also in all the other various branches of useful knowledge. 
The moral culture of the mind was also attended to, so that the habits and ac- 
quirements of the boy, when he left the school, were in one sense good, and in 
the other useful—and in both, by their example, calculated to produce considerable 
benefit on those with whom he should mix in after life. [Hear.] The Noble 
and Learned Lord was of opinion that one of the first objects of the government 
should be to endow a school for the bringing up of masters to superintend the 
infant schools—this institution should support and educate at least five husdred. 
But many very well meaning, and perhaps not injudicious persons said ‘ are not 
| the people over-taxed already ; and if so, why call on them to pay another tax, 
for after all, if the government conceded the grant, it was the people of course 
who paid the money!’ Granted, said his lordship. There is no one feels the 
| force of the question more than I do; but then the expense is too trifling to be 
compared with the iinmense good it would effect and perpetuate. Besides, are 
| there not plenty of funds, which were bequeathed to charitable purposes in the 
Opinion of the testators, but which are any thing but charitable. Are there no 
_ others which, although bequeathed to really charitable purposes are misapropriated 
or plundered. Are there not many that are far more than sufficient to defray the 
expenses of the objects for which they were bequeathed, and which now go to 
advance the interests, and to pander to the pleasures of private jobbers and bloated 
Officials’ Some benevolent testators thought, no doubt, they were doing an 
immense service to their country, and to posterity, in bequeathing in some 
instances £3,000 or £4,000 per annum to a grammar school, where 300 or 400 
would have answered the purpose. In some of these Latin was not taught, in 
| fact nothing but, the common elements of the present system of an English 
education. Why not draw on these funds? But then people said that the 
Court of Chancery could not interfere with them, or touch a farthing of their 
funds. His Lordship would give his opinien on this head when a proper oppor- 


| tunity should occur, and when the subject should be formally considered by the 
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House. 


the case of foundling hospitals: to those the Noble and Learned Lord | 


ed 
insgene long and decided enemy : and lately, when in France, he had made | 


had been a , ‘ ays 
nimself unpopular in certain quarters, by his hostility to them. He hoped, not- 
withstanding, 
before long ; indeed he was sure he should. 


;nmorality, and in numerous instances were productive of infanticide also. | 
Thousands upon thousands had been bequeathed to these institutions, and parlia- 
jrent was called upon to interfere, and it did so effectually. Why could it not | 
go so again in the case of other institutions, which were conducted by other | 
yneans and with other objects than those which were originally intended by those | 
who endowed them? And what became of the statute of Elizabeth for the regu- | 
jation of public charities, andthe act of George the Fourth for the same purpose ! | 
His Lordship thought it necessary tocall the attention of the House and the 
public to one or two instances of ma!-appropriation or misappropriation of cha- 
nitable funds, which came immediately under his own observation. In the year | 
1819 there appeared, by the report of the Commissioners of Education, thirty- | 
six “education charities” in the county of Middlesex, in which but 2,260 chil- | 
dren were educated, at the enormous expense of £130,000 per annum. In | 
either instance, the average was upwards of £50 for each child. At St. Paul’s 
School, which was only a day school, the expense averaged between £15 and 
£20 for each child. This was monstrous, and should be looked into. The 
trustees of these and other institutions should be sent for and consulted with, | 
and a new plan opened to them of general education, which would embrace all | 
the benevolent objects they could have in view, and be productive of much more } 
general and positive good. At all events Parliament should interfere to see that | 
the funds were not misappropriated or plundered—a power should be vested in a | 
Board of Education, or Commissioners of Public Charity, to watch these en- | 
dowments, and call their officers and trustees frequently before them, and make | 
strict inquiry into the due discharge of their respective duties, and to dismiss, if | 
necessary, those who failed to perform them.—In accordance with the observa- | 
tions he had made were the resolutions he was about to read. He only proposed | 
at present that the resolutions be printed, and then, after they were sufliciently 
considered by their Lordships, he would ground a measure on them. The Noble , 
and Learned Lord then read a series of resolutions founded upon the chief points 
of his speech. He should propose that the resolutions be printed, and that they | 
should stand over for further consideration. ' 

Lord MELBOURNE said, that the subject which had that night been brought 
under their notice was of the very highest importance, and required the most | 
prudent, careful, and anxious attention ; it moreover involved so many legal con- | 
siderations, that nothing decisive should be done in reference to it without the | 
deliberate consideration of persons skilled in the law. But of this he could assure 
ihe House, that he was most desirous of doing every thing that could be done 
to promote an improved system of popular education. 

The Bishop of GLOUCESTER concurred generally in the necessity for 
improvements in the state of education, observing that crime alinost disappeared 
where enlightenment prevailed ; but it was amongst the highest duties of edu- 
cation to unite literary with religious instruction, for knowledge was worse than 
useless if it did not ‘* make men wise unto salvation;’’ but in making that ob- 
servation, he by no means meant to insinuate that the Noble Lord was not as 
anxious as any one to promote religious education, though he did not on the | 
present occasion particularly dwell upon that topic. In connexion with this part | 
of the subject, it was necessary that he should make another observation— | 
namely, that it was only for a very short period of their lives that parents be- | 
longing to the working classes could spare their children from the business of | 
earning their daily bread ; it was, therefore, requisite that matters of the most | 
urgent necessity should be the first taught, and in proof of what could be done, | 
even with very young children, he referred to the National schools, where those 
of eight, nine, and ten, had advanced to very respectable proficiency. He should 
of course be unwilling to pronounce an opinion until after the resolutions of the | 
Noble and Learned Lord were printed, but he concurred certainly with him as to 
the instruction of teachers themselves. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY was perfectly willing to give the sub- | 
ject his best consideration. He felt assured that his Right Rev. brethren would | 
concur with him in promoting the intellectual culture and religious improvement | 
ot the people in as many ways as possible. Their deliberate conviction was, 

e more public instruction was intended the more effectually would crime 
be prevented, but to render education useful it must be founded upon the basis 
of reugion. 

Lord DENMAN had long entertained the fullest persuasion that all laws 
were light and trivial as compared with the effects of good education. The state | 
which enforced penal laws strictly, without giving the benefits of good education, | 
incurred a very grave responsibility. ‘There existed in this country an organised 
system for giving instruction in the commission of crime, and offences against 
the criminal law, as related to property, were carried on upon a scale of exten- | 
sive calculation. If punishment were rendered more certain, and education 
ore extensive, and the improvement of prison discipline further advanced, they 
might look forward with confidence to a large diminution of crime. 

Lord BROUGHAM, in reply, stated his entire concurrence in the observa- 
tons which had fallen from the Right Rev. Prelates with respect to the import- 
ance of connecting religious and moral with general education ; but feeling as he 
did the extreme difficulty of practically combining in one plan for Churchmen 
and Dissenters, he had not given the point so much prominence in his resolu- | 
tions as it perhaps was entitled to. They might afterwards, however, grapple 
more successfully with the difficulty.—Adjourned. 

——— 
FRANCE. 

Paris, May 31.—The question relative to the 97 individuals implicated in the 
proces monstre, who have refused to appear at the bar of the Chamber of Peers, 
cannot be discussed for fifteen days to come, for the proceedings against the 
twenty-five individuals who have appeared at the bar, cannot be terminated be- 
fore that period. 

It is thought that before that time, M. de Barente, reporter on the law concern- 
ing the American question, will have presented his report 

The public funds continue to decline. The uncertainty which prevails on 
Spanish affairs is the cause. It is not believed that France will interfere vi et | 
rms. M. de Talleyrand, projector of the treaty of quadruple Alliance, is at 
Paris; he maintains that an armed intervention was never thought of by the 
signers of the treaty. He is about to publish a pamphlet on the subject. Louis 
Philippe is personally opposed to interference ; he is sensible that Spain presents | 
a different battle ground to that of Antwerp or Ancona. Spain, it is thought, 
will, fora long time to come, be the theatre of civil war. ‘The popular consti- 
tutional principle will perish with the cause of Christina, and the principle of 
‘egitimacy would triumph in the person of Don Carlos.” 

After perusing the newspapers, we find little to add to our Correspondent’s } 
letter except some details as to the war in Spain, which will be found below. 

The two sole objects of paramount interest in France at present is “ the 
Monster trial,” and the state of Spain. As to the trial, it still draws its wearied | 
‘ength along, and when it will close, seems impossible to say, for new incidents 
are daily occurring to protract a decision. In relation to Spain, we believe the | 
government of Louis Philippe will not act except in concert with England, and | 
it ls hot probable the latter power will be inclined to an open and decided inter- 
vention. 

JA rumour was prevalent throughout the day, that the report on the Indemnity | 
Bill would be read in the Chamber of Peers on the 4th of June, but we found 
hothing to this effect in the French papers. 

The Earl of Devon, died at Paris on the 26th May. 
his 67th year. 

. The Toulonnais states that the plague had broken out simultaneously at | 
woloncia, in the Morea and at Candia. 





His Lordship was in 





, Married, on the Ist inst., at St. John’s Church, by the Rev. Mr. Anthon, Mr. 
ryt B. Groser, of Spanish Town, Jamaica, to Harriet Mary Caroline, daughter 
ihe late David Tuohy, Esq,, of Nassau, N. P. | 

Died, at Havana, of yellow fever, June 19th, deeply regretted by all who knew hin, 
— John Finn, aged 25, formerly of London, late of the United States. 
—lwenty-five cents will be given at this office for No. | of the present volume, 
wee XChange at New York on London, 60 days, 94 a 94 per cent. prem, 
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arrived from Havre, and the North America from | 
i By these vessels Paris papers have been received to the 30th, and 
and « . 
“neon to the 3lst of May. The contents of the latter, however, were antici- | 


pated hy ‘ 
pated by the previous arrivals. 


Since our last the Rhone has 
Liverpool. 


j 


The French journals are filled with discussions relative to the propriety of | 
~. “ted intervention in the affairs of Spain; and we are glad to find that 
‘MeTe Ils a 


s 


ar 


. ° | 
general reluctance to resort to this unjustifiable and high-handed mea- | 


One member only of the French Cabinet, M. Thiers, boldly demands | 
‘ he is opposed by the Duke de Broglie, and, it is supposed, by the 
& himself. M. Talleyrand, too, denounces the scheme 1m foto, and has | 
‘en a pamphlet to prove that actual interference on the part of France | 
“ Rever intended when the famous Quadruple Treaty was entered into. | 
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v 
W 





His Lordship, in further illustration of the position he had already laid | This confirms what we 
gown, that many ingtitutions were deemed charitable that th Not so in reality, | in conjunction with Lo 


worded them that France was bound to nothing. In the original Treaty, which 


| was entered into for the purpose of driving Dom Miguel and Don Carlos from 
that he should succeed in having them abolished in that country | the Portuguese territories, Spain and Portugal directly and specifically bound 


His Lordship was always of opinion | themselves to employ troops for that object ; England pledged herself to co- 
that foundling hospitals were productive of much evil, encouraged the growth of | operate by sea with her naval forces ; 


, will show the reader, by quoting the entire article, which is as follows :— 


_ treaty, be they what they may, and the result of this call is a matter of much im- 


| say that if France does not send an army, England is not obliged to send a fleet, 


| had been treated by the members of the Union. 


| resuscitate by means of galvanism the natural body—convulsive action, and 
| frightful contortions of limbs and features, did appear to be effected ; but the 


| will be hailed as brethren by, and intimately incorporated with, the Conserva- 
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advanced last week, that Talleyrand, when drawing up, | a praiseworthy spirit of conciliation. ‘The Quit Rents question has been settled 
rd Palmerston, the articles of this precious document, so | to.the satisfaction of the province, and only requires the sanction of the King. 
It appears that the right of his Majesty to those Rents has only been insisted 
on, for the commuted proceeds of £1,200 per annum, voted in perpetuity to the 
crown, is to be laid out in Roads and Bridges in the province, thus affording 
another proof of the bounty and good will of the mother couniry. The St. 
John’s Courier thus expresses itself :— 

‘“* We have much pleasure in congratulating our readers on the successful ter- 
mination of the late meeting of the Legislature—all differences between the 
| two Houses having been adjusted, the prorogation took place on Wednesday last, 
after a session of nine days. Although the session has been a short one, con- 
vened as it was for a special object, some important matters have been discussed 
and determined that will make it memorable in our Provincial history. We al- 
lude particularly to the settlement of that perplexing subject the Quit Rent 
Question, a Bill for the commutation of which Rents having passed the Legis- 
lature, granting in perpetuity £1200 currency, per annum, to his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, in full, which amount is to be laid out on the Roads and 
Bridges in the Province, and an account thereof annually laid before the Legis- 
lature. We think this must be received favourably by all. No person ever 
doubted the right of his Majesty to the rents in question, but a very general 
feeling prevailed that in the present flourishing state of the Royal Revenues in 
this Province, the collection was both impolitic and inexpedient, and would lead. 

to much irritation and discontent.” 

On the 24th, his Excellency the Lieut. Governor closed the extraordinary 
session with the following speech :— 

* Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council : 
“* Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

‘In releasing you from further attendance at the present session, I must ex- 
press to you my great satisfaction at your having so promptly responded to the 
wants and wishes of the country. The result of your deliberations on the sub- 
ject of the Quit Rents, will be hailed with congratulation by every well-wisher 
to the prosperity of the Province, and I have the most confident expectation that 
it will prove entirely acceptable to his Majesty’s Government. 

‘Tam persuaded that, on your return to your respective homes, you will con- 
tinue to cultivate those sentiments of loyalty to our most gracious Sovereign, of 
attachment to the parent state, and of respect and affection for our Provincial 
Institutions, for which this colony has always been distinguished, and which 
alone, under the blessing of Providence, can insure its future peace and welfare,” 








but what was promised by France? We 


“* Art. 4. In case the co-operation of France shall be deemed necessary, his 


Majesty the King of the French engages to do all which his august allies shall 
an common accord determine upon.” 


Now, here France, apparently, agrees to do every thing that may be required 
of her ; but is it to be supposed that she would ‘have allowed such a construc- 
tion to be put upon this last expression? Certainly not ; for by the words 
“common accord’ she would argue that the common and mutual agreement of 
the whole four powers was meant ;—that is to say, that France herself must 
give her assent to any thing that might be proposed or determined upon by the 
other three. Consequently by this treaty she was bound to nothing. 

In the additional articles entered into in August last, by the four contracting 
powers, England binds herself to furnish arms and warlike stores to the go- 
vernment of Isabella, and if required, the aid of a naval force also. But what 
does France promise again in this case? The reader shall see . 

‘His Majesty the King of the French engages to take such measures, in 
those parts of his dominions which adjoin Spain, as shall be best calculated to 


prevent any succours of men, arms, or warlike stores, from being sent from the 
French territory to the insurgents in Spain.” 


France, then, in these additional articles, so far from engaging to assist the 
Queen, merely promises not to assist her enemies While England is a 
second time pledged to furnish ships, arms, and warlike stores. Does not this prove 
palpably and conclusively the truth of our assertion, that France, while she has 
contrived to tie the other powers to measures of a positive character, is herself 
bound to nothing specific, and can act or not as she pleases ? 

It is certain that Spain has called upon her allies to fulfil the conditions of the 
portance. The Morning Chronicle of the 30th May, which is the organ of the 
Whig Ministry, admits that the Queen’s application has been received, but could 
not be decided upon before the return of the Foreign Secretary from Tiverton, to 
which Radical borough the Noble Lord had proceeded, with the hope of being 
elected to Parliament. We do not see how England can refuse her quota of 





The Albion in Lower Canada.—In the Quebec Mercury of 2d inst. is the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

“The New York papers of Saturday, received by mail this morning, contain 
| London dates to the 19th of May inclusive, brought by the private ship Victoria, 


; , ; ‘ é ; ; from Liverpool. We are indebted to the attention of the Montreal Herald and 
the promised aid, without breaking faith with Spain. It would, therefore, seem Morning Courier for slips of the news which we received yesterday afternoon, by 


probable that, as Lord Palmerston himself participated in the construction of | steam boat. The report of the debate in Parliament [referring to the alterca- 

the treaty, and also signed it as well as the supplementary articles, that he is | tion between Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Spring Rice, and which appears in the Mer- 

bound to send a naval force to the coast of Spain, and also to supply such “ arms | CUFY,] is from the office of the first named paper.” 

and warlike stores” as the Queen may stand in need of. Now the debate here mentioned was contained in the Albion of Saturday, 
27th of June, and was copied by the Herald on its slip and sent to Quebee, so - 

| as to arrive there twelve hours before the Albion ; consequently there must have 

| been a detention of the Albion at Montreal, and on the road, of at least 24 hours, 

‘to the great injustice of our subscribers in Quebec who rely on this jour- 

‘nal for British news. We know not how to explain this, but consider it due to our- 

selves to make this statement to our readers, and if they can devise any means to 
obviate such delays for the future, we will readily adopt any plan they may point 

/ out. We never spare pains or expense to send forward to the Colonies the ear- 

| liest intelligence ; but our efforts must be fruitless if such obstructions exist to 

| the transmission of our journal after it has passed the British lines, and been 

deposited in the sanctuary of British post offices. 








Tt is a delusion to 


for we have already shown that England is positively pledged, while France is 
only conditionally so. That England, by conforming to the stipulations she has 
unfortunately entered into,will infringe those rules which regulate the intercourse 
of nations, is certain ; but she has solemnly pledged herself to it on two separate 
occasions, and she must either violate the Jaw of nations by an unjust inter- 
ference in their concerns, or break a treaty with her faithful ally. Into this di- 
lemma have Lord Palmerston and the Whigs brought the British nation. 





An gttempt has been made to revive the Birmingham Political Union, but it 
turned out a total failure. Mr. Attwood and Mr. Scholefield were both absent, 
as well as the necessary funds for restoring the defunct machine to life. The 
“ Council,’ whose potent name wrought such extraordinary effects a few years 
ago, was severely handied at the meeting, but the members defended themselves, 
and declared that nothing could be done until the debts of the old concern were 
paid off ; and that at present no means appeared for “raising the wind.”” The 
following disclosures were made : 

Mr. Boultbee vindicated the conduct of the Council, and declared that unless 
a sufficient sum was furnished them, they would not be able “ to keep the great 
engine of public opinion in operation.” Whenthe Union was dissolved, they 


In the case in question, we 
| had much difficulty—indeed, it was a great effort that enabled us to insert the 
, debate on the day in which it appeared , but this we suffered not to weigh against 
the importance of the intelligence, and the necessity for a speedy transmission of 
| it to those whom it so much interested. The debate was not published by any 
| other New York paper for nearly a week after it appeared in this ; and as the 
| Victoria was a private ship, it is not certain that many London papers contain- 
| ing this debate reached Canada before the arrival of the subsequent packets. 
| We mention these latter facts for the purpose of showing the utility of the in- 
were laughed at by their friends, and every one of the Council was liable to be | dustry generally practised at this office, and how much a repetition of such dis- 
arrested for £100 each. They were over head and ears in debt, and without | 2Ppointments will tend to damp our zeal on the arrival of future packets. 
the means of discharging their numerous engagements. He was likewise told| In conclusion we repeat the giat of our complaint, namely, that the Albion of 
that the different sectional societies experieneed a Jack of funds. | the 27th of June, which arrived at Montreal, on Tuesday 30th, was detained be- 
Mr. Edmonds suggested that it was unwise to disclose such secrets. | tween that place and Quebec while a debate of three columns in length was 


Mr. Boultbee said he would speak the truth, however unpalatable it might be ; . 
Under such circumstances, he considered that it would be unwise, it would be copied from it by the Moutreal papers veg “— oA Quebec twelve hours tn af- 
vance. We earnestly entreat our friends to investigate this matter, and to 


extreme folly, to revive the union. 
Mr. Muntz said, the cause of the breaking up of the Union was the Trades’ | point out if possible some mode of preventing such occurrences in future. 


Unions, which had, as he had foretold, been a source of great misery to the 
working classes. He complained of the unfair manner in which the Council 
They were not only deserted 
and left in the larch with a heavy debt to discharge, but they were exposed to Philadelphia Inquirer gives the following outline and eulogy of his eventful life - 
the ridicule of their friends as well as opponents. He had himself paid several Rb , 
debts since he had resigned. Now, this was anything but fair. | It is with emotions of the deepest regret that we announce to our readers that 
; ek orig JOHN MARSHALL, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Upon the result of this meeting, the Times makes the following amusing | departed this life at half-past six o’clock yesterday morning. ‘This painful intel- 
comments :— | ligence cannot but produce a strong sensation throughout the whole country. 
If proofs be wanted by any of our more sceptical readers that the spirit of; Mr. Marshall, was born in Virginia, on the 25th September, 1745; and, as 
anarchy is on the wane in England, we beg leave to refer them to an account of | early as the summer of 1775 received a commission as Lieutenant of a company 
a meeting, or attempted meeting, of the scattered fragments of the old Birming- | of Minute men, and was shortly after engaged in the battle of the Great Bridge 
ham Political Union, the design of which was to revive, if possible, that defunct | where the British troops, under Lord Dunmore, were repulsed with great gal- 
and to any good purpose save in times of extreme emergency, that needless and | lantry. He was subsequently engaged in the memorable battles of Brandywine, 
dangerous association. Some worthies were for summoning the known leaders | Germantown, and Monmouth: and, in 1780 obtained a license to practise law. 
of the confederacy to put themselves “ at the head of the people’’—whether to He returned to the army shortly after, and continued in the service until the 
levy war against the King, and subvert the monarchy, was not openly stated. | termination of Arnold’s invasion. 
However. the question being opened, it appeared that discord and rottenness had In the spring of 1782 he was elected a member of the State Legislature, and 
eaten into the entrails of this vigorous and virtuous league—that large debts had | in the autumn of the same year a member of the Executive Council, and mar- 
been contracted—that large debts had Jed the way to liberal defections of the | ried in 1783. In 1788 he was elected as Representative of the city of Richmond 
Hon. Members—that trades’ unions had waged secret hostilities against the in the Legislature of Virginia, and continved to occupy that station for the years 
political unions—that the smaller or satellite political unions among the neigh- | 1789, 1790, 1791, and upon the recall of Mr. Monroe, as Minister, from France, 
bouring villages had followed the promising example of the spendthrift parent, | President Washington solicited Mr. Marshall to accept the appointment as his 
and caught from it the fatal contagion of insolvency—that the ** committee,’’ | successor, but he respectfully declined. In 1799 he was elected and took his 
that is to say the instigators of the unstable multitude, had by a visitation of ; seat in Congress, and in 1800 he was appointed Secretary of War. 
supreme justice been left in the lurch by those whom they had seduced from the On the 31st day of January, 1801, he became Chief Justice of the Supreme 
paths of quiet and profitable industry, and themselves remained saddled with the Court of the United States, which distinguished station he continued to fill with 
still unliquidated debts—that Mr. (he of the debased) was sick of it—that Mr. | unsullied dignity, and pre-eminent ability, until the close of his mortal career. 
Muntz was sick of it—Mr. Edmonds was sick of it—that all parties were sick of His biographer eloquently observes—* What indeed strikes us as the most re- 
it, and of each other—and that the epidemic sickness had produced a universal markable in his whole character, even more than his splendid talents, is the 
mortality, insomuch that they confessed themselves to be one and all dead men; entire consistency of his public life and principles. There is nothing in either 
whence it came to pass that the effort to restore the body politic had just the | which calls for apology or concealment. Ambition never seduced him from his 
same success as some years ago attended the efforts of medical philosophers to | principles—popular clamour never deterred him from the strict performance of 
his duty.—Amid the extravagances of party spirit, he stood with a calm and 
steady inflexibility,—neither bending to the pressure of adversity, nor bounding 
with the elasticity of success. He lived such as man should live, by and with 
, his principles. If we were tempted to say in one word in what he excelled all 
other men, we should say, in wisdom ; in the union of that virtue, which ripen- 
ed under the hardy discipline of principles, with that of knowledge, which con- 
stantly sifted and refined its old treasures, and as constantly gathered new. The 
| Constitution. since its adoption, owes more to him than to any other single 
mind, for its true interpretation and vindication. Whether it lives or perishes, 
his exposition of its principles will be an enduring monument to his fame, so 
long as solid reasoning, profound analysis, and sober views of government shall 
invite the leisure, or command the attention of statesmen and jurists.” 
| He died calmly and tranquilly, surrounded by three of his children and many 
valuable friends. The blow was not unexpected, and he was fully prepared. 
But a few days since he penned an inscription for his tombstone. 





CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 
The death of this eminent man took place in Philadelphia on Monday last. The 


vital principle was wanting, the spirit of life had fled irrecoverably, and the corpse 
fell flat upon the earth. We may hear of Conservative unions among the in- 
dustrious classes—nay, they have begun to stir—and we hope and trust that they 


tives of higher rank throughout the kingdom, so as to constitute one compact 
and impenetrable barrier against the inroads of revolution ; but for political unions, 
incited by quacks and incendiaries ; or trades’ unions, robbed and laughed at by 
their own knavish purse-bearers—of such, with God's blessing, there is an end for 
the present generation. 


We do not see any thing in the London papers to lead us to any supposition 
as to the person of the successor of Lord Aylmer, although Lord Gosford and | 
others are named. 

The correspondence between Mr. Charles Grant, now Lord Glenelg, and Lord 
Aylmer, appears in the Canada papers; his Lordship has been barbarously | 
treated by the new people at the Colonial Office, and particularly by the new | 
Noble Secretary, who spells his name both backwards and forwards. 

The Govertior-in-Chief is summarily recalled, and informed that he must never 
expect to be employed in Canada again, yet his lordship of double-orthography | 
tells his Excellency in the same despatch, that he is not censured.—No, 
not a jot of censure! We never saw a prettier coincidence than existe between 
his lordship’s last letter and his lordship’s last name—both may be read two ways. 








Mrs. Knight has returned to New York, after a long sojourn in the West, and’ 
again appeared at the Park, where she is going through a series of operatic cha- 
racters. Her powers appear in full vigour, and she is nightly received with 
great favour by the audience. 

The Harpers have just published an account of that arch impostor, Matthias, 
who has lately attracted so much attention, and deluded so many silly people. 
| The work is from the pen of Mr. W. L. Stone, of the Commercial Advertiser, 

who has executed his task with fearlessness and ability. The sale, we under- 
| stand, is very great. 

The Family Dentist; ora familiar Treatise on the art of securing a good set 
of Teeth. By Dr. Homer Bostwick, Dentist. This is a very useful and inte- 
resting work, and may be read with advantage by all who are anxious to preserve 
the greatest beauty of the human person. 

The American Harmonicon or New York Musical Mirror is just published by 
Supply Bill, which) Messrs. Firth & Hall. It is a handsome volume, consisting of a judicious selec- 
was Ost at the previous session, has now passed ; both Houses having exhibited | tion from the music published from time to time in the New York Mirror. 





NEW BRUNSWICK. 

We are happy to learn that all the political differences which have for some 
time past agitated this loyal colony, have been accommodated in an extraordi- | 
nary session of the Legislature of nine days’ duration. The 








TR 
PORTRAIT-GALLERY OF OLD BACHELORS.---No. IIL. 


By the Author of “ Old Maids.” 


THE WOMAN-HATING OLD BACHELOR. 


The Albion. — 


you know nothing about it.” ; 
“* A woman’s Sid, Mr. Context, is a storehouse of every sweet and holy 
thing that can give life a charm; and I would rather entrust my happiness here 





“ Your opinion of the sex is wrong, Mr. Context, positively wrong; and I | and hereafter to the keeping of so ‘pure a minister,’ than to all the dogmas of 


cannot imagine of what materials that man must be made, who has such an ant- 
pathy to the sweetest, the best, and the most attractive of created things, 


woman.” 
“T tell you, Sir, that she is no such thing; I had as lief see a toad as a woman. 
Ah! name not women— 
‘ They are 
The bane of empire, and the rot of power! 
The cause of all our mischiefs, murders, massacres ! 
What seas of blood they've spilt in former ages !— 
Woman, that dooms us all to one sure grave, 
And faster damns than Providence can save.’ 


wit.” 


‘‘Hah! hah! Mr. Context, sour grapes, sour grapes—remember the fable ; I 
have had some experience of the sex, and, in opposition to your misanthropical | 


fustian, tell you, that Nature made woman to temper our coarser qualities, and 
that we should have been little better than brutes without her.” 

“ Do you mean to insinuate, you precious ninny, that I am a beast, because I 
dislike the sex—Eh?” 

‘Heaven preserve us from broken bones! why, you old rheumatic reviler, 
there is positively no talking to you: lay down your crutch, and lect us be friends 
—I meant no such injurious comparison ; you cannot deny to woman the praise 
of beauty, nor can you be ignorant how grateful it is to gaze upon any lovely 
object. 


lences.”’ 
“Humph! a likely story, I warrant; why, my sweet friend, I tell thee there 


is no such thing as beauty in the world, much less that woman, its foulest spot, | 


should possess any such commodity. It is true they may patch and paint, and 
make a decent daylight or candle-light picture of themselves, but that is all; they 
are essentially a deformity, and 
‘ Deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman.” 


Beauty, forsooth! why, you simpleton, they are mere patchwork, for 


‘Celia goes to bed entire, 
All her complexion safe and sound ; 

But when she rose, white, black, and red, 
Though still in sight, had changed their ground. 


The black, which would not be confined, 
A more inferior station seeks, 
Leaving the fiery red behind, 
And mingles in her muddy cheeks. 


But Celia can with ease reduce, 

By help of pencil, paint, and brush, 
Each colour to its place and use, 

And teach her cheeks again to blush. 


She knows her early self no more, 
But filled with admiration stands : 
As other painters oft adore 
‘The workmanship of their 6wn hands. 


Thus after four important hours, 
Celia’s the wonder of her sex: 

Say which among the heavenly powers 
Could cause such marvellous effects. 


Love with white-lead cements his wings : 
White-lead was sent us to repair 

Two brightest, brittlest, earthly things— 
A lady’s face, and china-ware.’ 

Faugh! beauty indeed—a proper tale, Faugh: 

‘A pair of tweezers next he found, 
To pluck her brows in arches round, 
Or hairs that sink her forehead low, 
Or on her chin like bristles grow.’ 


Beauty, ay! ay! 


A glass that can to sight disclose, 
The smallest worm in Celia’s nose, 
And faithfully direct her nail 

To squeeze it out from head to tail.”’ 


Hah! hah! beautiful creature ! just fancy the prettiest woman of your acquaint- 
ance sitting up in bed on a bright summer's morning, in a grimy night-cap, her 
hair in greasy curl-papers, and invoking Cupid to her sweet embraces—fancy 
that, I say, and then talk of beauty. I tell you, woman in her natural character 
is a filthy animal: I wouldn't tonch one witha pair of tongs; she is enough to 
make a dog sick—it ’s all dress, paint, and affectation: so much for your beauty.” 
‘* Painted, old crusty !—painted indeed, I grant, but painted 
‘ By the same hand which throws 
Its brilliant colours on the blushing rose.’ 


You do well, however. to quote your prototype Swift, and to indulge your dirty | 


imagination, by committing to heart his nauseous writings: a splendid example 
you have set yourself truly—a man without one particle of just or generous 
feelings ; witness his treatment of Miss Johnson and Miss Vanhomrigh.” 

“And TI tell you that Swift was a patriot and a poet of the most lofty and 
most admirable order of genius ;—noble in his sentiments, just in his perception 
of right and wrong, and an honour to his species and to his country: and more 
than that, that he had a heart attuned to the finest sensibilities ; and that his 
treatment of Stella and Vanessa was just what they deserved, and originated in 
his delicacy and refinement; and, farther, that what you stupidly term his 
nauseous writings are the most indisputable proofs of refined taste.”’ 

** A likely story—how do yon make that out?” 

«Make it out '—why, it ’s as clear as noon-day : did not both the hussies throw 
themselves in his way, and perpetually make the most scandalous advances, 


actually pestering him, unasked, to marry them? and thus, by throwing off the | 


artful disguises which lure men to their destruction, they impudently exposed 
their naturalcolours. Well might he be disgusted ; and this barefaced exhibition 
of themselves is the very reason why he was enabled so correctly and faithfully 
to dc aes 2 sone of woman's amiable peculiarities; as to his complimentary 

wiy, the unfortunate man was forced to be civil to escape from their 
talons ; r {his subsequent marriage to Miss Johnson was but a desperate effort 
to reconcile himself to his fate, and save himself from her importunities. But 
his resolution palled, Sir; he could not overcome his fastidiousness ; he shrunk 
from closer familiarity, and she lived a maiden wife. Sir, I honour Swift for 
this, as it shews his sincerity, and his wish to do good at the expense of his 
feelings. Curtius leaping into the gulf was but child’s play compared with 
Swift's marriage.” 

“ Well, you have said your say. and I will not just now enter into a dispute 
with you on that subject: suffice it to say, I differ from vou foto calo; and while 
doing justice to his poetry and his patriotism, I look upon his conduct to the two 
unhappy women as an eternal stain upon his moral character ; and for woman’s 
beauty— 


yer-e 


‘ All'the stars of Heaven,— 
The deep blue noon of night, lit by an orb 
Which looks a spirit, or a spirit’s world,— 
The hues of twilight, the sun’s gorgeous coming, 
His setting indescribable, which fills 
The eyes with pleasant tears, as we behold 
Him sink, and feel the heart float softly with him 
Along the western paradise of clouds,— 
The forest shade, the green bough, the bird’s voice, 
The vesper bird, which seems to sing of love,— 
All these are nothing to the eye and heart 
Like woman's face.’ ” 

“ Good Lord! good Lord! rant, sheer rant; why, you are an aas, and I pity 
you. 

Me I am much obliged, and here, as an illustration of my opinion, comes, with 
fairy steps and laughing eyes, your niece Jane Mayflower ; kiss her, man, or at 
least let me kiss her for you.” 

“What the devil has brought you here, Jane 1—how often have I told you to 
keep away ?” 


“ } . 
P My mamma, uncle, sent her respects, and to inquire how your rheuma- 
ism is 


“Oh! your mother. Well, make my compliments, and tell her my rheumatism 


is just so,so. There's a guinea to buy a new doll, and tell your mother to send 
you to boarding-school again.”’ 


“Thank you, dear uncle : but I finished my education last quarter.” 
“Oh! you have, have you? Well, at all events go home.” 
“* Good bye, Sir, and I wish your rheumatism better.” 


“That’s a sweet girl, Mr. Context,—with a most amiable and cultivated 


understanding and an excellent heart.” 


*“She’s no such thing : a woman’s mind is a nettle-bed, and the faster you 


Though your crabbed temper may refuse to associate with them, you | 
are not so unjust to yourself as to shut your eyes to this part of their excel- 


the wisest philosophers.”’ 
“You nr moe you? why, you are a greater fool than I thought you. A 





; eae 
| storehouse! didn’t you say! yes, yes, a storehouse ; but what does it contain: | 


| I'll tell you ;— 
‘ Opinion they have none : 
| To-day they're nice—to-morrow not so free ; 
Now smile, now frown, now sorrowful, now glad, ‘ 
Now pleased, now not, and all they know not why. 
, 
| Swift made a fine and just comparison between a woman's heart and her 
| album— sts 
‘Here you may read ‘Dear charming saint 


} . 
If you've nothing to talk about but woman, I wish you good morning, and more Beneath a new receipt for paint ; 


Here in beau-spelling ‘* tru tel deth,”’ 

There in her own * for an el breth ;” 

Here “lovely nymph, pronounce my doom,” 
| There ‘(a safe way to use perfume ;”’ 

Here a page fill’d with billet-doux, 

On tother side ‘laid out for shoes ;” 

« Madam, I die without your grace,” 


”? 


| 
! 
| “Ttem for half a yard of lace. Pe Me 
| A most agreeable compound truly of nothingness and vanity: their minds are 
| as artificial and changeable as their faces— 
‘ For ‘tis in vain to think to guess 
At women by appearances— 
That paint and patch their imperfection 
Of intellectual complexion ; 
| And daub their tempers o’er with washes 
As artificial as their faces.’ 
| A woman's mind indeed! a mighty thing (o praise—there’s no idea in it that 
| soars higher than 
| “A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 
| Or some worse brute in human shape.” 
| Trust your happiness to a woman, you simple Simon! trust your footing to a 
| quicksand, and flatter yourself that you stand ona rock of granite. Pope said 
| well, **Most women have no character at all "and atill better that 
«* Woman and fool are two hard things to hit, 
For true, nomeaning puzzles more than wit.” 
Why, Sir, I would rather live with a colony of monkies, than trust my happiness 
to a woman's mind: ’tis a nonentity, man—a thing of bubbles, ever rising, ever 
bursting, and glittering only from its very transparency. What is woman’s life ! 
and judge if you would make your happiness one of her frolics— 
“A youth of frolics, an old age of cards, 
Fair to no purpose, artful to no end ; 
| Young without lovers, old without a friend ; 
A fop their passion, but their prize a sot ; 
Alive, ridiculous ; and dead, forgot.” 
| I tell you that, both body and mind, women are only painted miseries—fair (as 
| you say) to look at; but break the rind, and, like the apples of Sodom, your 
| mouth and eyes are filled with dust and ashes. ‘This has been so from the be- 
| ginning of time: witness Adam and Eve ; ay—ay—Adam trusted his happi- 


| 





| ness to a woman, and with what effect? why, Eve did not imitate him, but 

| * Some foolish new adventure needs must prove, 

And the first devil she saw she changed her love.” 

Sir, what can you expect from such a fountain but the waters of Marah? and 
| yet to talk of their hearts and their understanding! I pity you.’ 

| You are welcome, Mr. Context: your oration has had one good effect—it 
has talked a smile upon your face. Your opinions fall upon me like snow-flakes, 
chilling for a moment, but afterwards bringing out a warmer glow. You look at 
the sex on the dark side.” 

‘Dark fiddle-stick! dark side? I tell you the sex is dark all over—a mere 
heap of corruption : and that which you take for flashes of sun-light and beauty, 
are nothing but phosphorescent gleams, such as issue from a putrefying mass of 
| dead muscles. Pah! talk not to me of woman—woman who for aa apple 

damned all mankind !—woman, the cause of human frailty !—woman, the ex- 
citer of one half the evils that prey upon society , talk not to me, Sir, of 
* Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman.” 
I won’t endure it.” 

** Patience, most worthy Cenobite! your temper for want of a female cor- 
rective is most annoyingly restive: a single maid-servant in your menage, in ad- 
dition to Jacob and Tom, would do you a vast deal of good; for as to Old Dor- 
cas, there’s no telling what sex she is of now, having outlived her womanhood 
| so long.” 

“You, Sir, are an impertinent jackanapes. 
sister Mary, and she had not been here more than acouple of days, when I 
turned her out, Sir: it cost me half the day to undo her putting things straight. | 
Sir, I admit no woman here, and if my menage does not suit you, you can stay 

| away,—that’s all, that’s all, Sir.” 

| * Why, really one gets little from you but hard words: here have I been sit- 

| ting listening to your rigmarole against the divinities for a couple of hours, and 
you have not even had the civility to offer me a glass of ale.” 

“Get about your business, Sir. You know at what hours I eat and drink ; | 
and if you expect to do either with me, you must come at the stated time: do | 
| you think Jacob has nothing to do but to wait on yout” | 
| There's hospitality of Arabia Petrea for you! but, for God's sake, hold | 

your hand, there’s no moving quickly in such an infernally littered room: there | 
now, luckily the old Tiger is fettered with his rheumatism, or I should have felt | 
the weight of his crutch. I‘Il just give him a parting speech through the key- 
hole, though at the risk of his fracturing one of the panels—yes, Love it shall 
| be, for if I am not mistaken, the old fellow has a spice of it somewhere in his 
| heart— 
| ‘“‘ Yes, love indeed is light from Heaven, 
A spark of that immortal fire ; 
With angels shared by Alla given, 
To lift from earth our low desire. 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But Heaven itself descends in love ; | 
A feeling from the Godhead caught, } 
To wean from self each sordid thought : | 
A ray of Him who formed the whole, 
A glory circling round the soul.” 
‘Get along, you impudent scapegrace, or I'll rattle my crutch against your | 
| peeping impertinence! Begone, Sir! I shall be well rid of you: 
‘Not with more glee a hen-peck’d husband spies 
Death shutting up his wife's two cat-like eyes.’”’ 


“Good morning, Sir. I intend dining with you to day at four o'clock.” 


Such is Jeremiah Context, Esq., an excellent man, and an admirable com- | 


panion; with the slight drawback, that he is a professed woman-hater, and as | 
testy as humanity can well be. 


{ 


' 





: ~ Welland Canal Office, St. Catharine's, 4th June ‘1835. 
T A MEETING of the Stockholders of the Welland Canal C yh Id at 
the Welland Canal Office at St. Catharine Wedesndey tho td Orr of baas 


Amiable! said you! Humph! 


| 


| 
I have tried the plan with my | 


| kind, 
















5 EOC SET SOI IL IISA LINER ~ — 7 
| INN-EAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Piushi : 
j L Island. Wm, Prince <3 Sens, Feeanetare gy > ing, Long 
| Orders sent direct, per mail, will executed with the utmost dis 
| packages delivered or shipped precisely as directed. The following oa ont the 

greatly reduced prices, are distributed gratis :— gues, with 
| A Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, 
| A Catalogue of Double Dahlias and Bulbous Flowers. 
| A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 

The whole comprising the largest collection in America, 

| Catalogues may be obtained of SWORDS, STANFORD & CO. 152 Broad 

and CHARLES GOFF, No. 164 Maiden-lane. March be 
O FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine F - 


, d , é arms, gs} 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New- *» Situated 


| offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all ig grtich 
| state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attach "rs 
| each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, an¢é Chenangy os to 
| —for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any landsin America. A part ~ re 
| purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually e 
| Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of th 
| city of Uuca, with a domais in the European style. the 
| For further particulars apply te John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor 

| Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to at 
| J.B. Waste, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 

Dec. 13-6m.] Rosert SuHarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York, 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Amey 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superiur methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No ; 
Chambersst., N. Y. (Jan. 10.-1y. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited Period 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum? 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 























Age. 1 year. | Age. year. ge year. | Age. 1 year 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 077] 27 112] 39 157| 51 197 
16 084] 28 120} 40 169] 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 210 
18 089 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 218 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
2l 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 270 
22 O94] 34 135] 46 192) 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 435 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 94 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
bi * 100 se for 5 months, 
for 2 months, 
TRUSTEES. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


4} per cent, 
4 “ “ 
“ “ 100 “ 


Wm. Bard, 


3 oe 6 


James Kent, 
H.C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
- Devereux, 
James Mc Bride, 
John J, Astor, 


WM. BARD, President. 
[March 21-ly, 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, one and a half mile from the Borough of 

Litchfield, Connecticut, on the post road to Albany, containing about 300 Acres 
of Land, well adapted to ploughing, Meadow, and Pasture, and has plenty of Wood 
and Timber land. 

There is a great variety of choice fruit trees on the place, and several hundred 
barrels of Cider may be made in a season. Itis well watered, as the Bantam River 
runs through it and affords several fine mill seats. ‘The Buildings consist of a large 
Mansion House, several Barns, and other out buildings, all in perfect repair, and it 
has the credit of being one of the best Farms and pleasantest country seats in New 
England. Four Stages leave Town daily for New York via Hartford 30 miles: 
New Haven 36 miles; Poughkeepsie 50 miles; Norwalk 50; the last route carries 
passengers through to New York for 17 shillings York currency, and they arrive in 
New York at 4 past | o’clock the same day.—The Farmington Canal is fourteen 
miles east, and the produce of the farm is readily sentto market. The farm formerly 
consisted of three, and might easily be subdivided, as two county roads pass through 
the premises. As regards locality it is unexceptionable,and Litchfield has justly been 
styled the Athens of America. 

For further particulars enquire at this office, or of 

CHARLES EDWARDS, Esq., No. 53 Wall-street. 

Terms easy--for Cash, or City property. June 13.] 


Pp BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 
e William street, New York Jan. 6. 


ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 




















| Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days ¥. Sailing from 
; New York. iverpool. 
Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan, 1, May |, Sept.1,)/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, 7 a a a” eee a ee 
Hibernia, Wilson, “© 16, ** 16, ** 16,!Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, Ty ey MY 
Europe, |Marshall, |Feb. 1,June1l, Oct. 1,) ** 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, ~ & * &. = O96." .86, * 0, 
Columbus, \Cobb, “16, ** 16, ** 16,|Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, |Holdrege, ak “eee “Tat  ° eat Ww GL 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) ** 16, * 16, “ 16, 
Napoleon, |Smith, = Fe Se = oe ee B86, 
Britannia, |Waite, *© 16, * 16, ** 16jMay 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, |Maxwell, “sie, * 36, .%, 305." 6.9 & © 6, 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,, ** 16, ** 16, * 16, 
Independence, \Nye, E> a = - oe ~ on” 86, 
North Amer’ca, Dixey, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, “sm © 0%. © ee FG @& * 8, 





These ships are all of the firstclass,commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 


| the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. 


Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Kri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virgiaian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8. HICKS & SON,N.Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
tRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—(New Lane.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 


this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 











Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, | June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 








Ajax, | C. A. Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 

The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions willbe made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 


| and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 


furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed a! 
one hun“red and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 


’s on Wednesday the 3d day of June, | of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight ¢r p2s- 
| 1835, the following stockholders were duly elected Directors for the ensuing year:— | sage,apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
Wm. Hamilton Merritt, Esq., Alexander McDonne! i 


t Ne |, Esq., Odgen Creighton, 
Esq., Thomas Butler, Esq. The Directors appointed by the House of Assembly 
| are, W. Lyon McKenzie, Esq., M.P.P. } 

Duncombe, Esq., M.P.P. At a meeting of the Board on the same day, William 
| Hamilton Merrit, Esq. was unanimously elected President, and Alexander McDon- 
| nell, Esq., Vice President, Ogden Creighton, Esq., was appoisted Treasurer. By 
| order of the Board, JOHN CLARK, Sec’y W. C. Co. 
| [June 27-3t.] 


NORTHERN TOUR, VIA NIAGARA, TO MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 
| HE UPPER CANADA LINE OF STEAMBOATS AND STAGES-- 
Leave Montreal every day except Sunday, at half-past ten, A. M. and arrive in 


| Prescott the following day, with the exception of Saturday’s Stage, which will remain 
over the Sabbath at Cornwall, as follows :— 





/ Miles 
Montreal to Lachine, by land.... 22.2... 0... cece cece ee éssee Y 
Lachine to Cascades, by steamboat............ oes cece coccce 24 
Cascades to Coteau du Lac, by land......... ph cheaksiseaanink 16 
Coteau du Lac to Cornwall, via St. Regis, Indian Village, by 
I Rbncenks chan stbcceseenndediabasciuetiens 
Cornwall to Dickenson’s Landing, by land.............-++ «+++ 12 
Dickenson’s Landing to Prescott, by steamboat.............-- 38—140 
DOWNWARDS. 


Leave Prescott every morning except Sunday, at four o'clock, and arrive in 


Montreal the same evening. A. WHIPPLE, Agent. 
Montreal, June, 1835. [June 20-Im.] 


CoPARTNERSHIP—E. BRYAN and J. B. STOUT, Dentists, have asso- 


ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice of the se- 
veral branches of their profession. 


Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former, No. 115 
Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. [June 13.-3m. 


Qj] AMUEL- AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 
in both departments of the profession at Neo. 4 Park Place, 














[April 4,--46m.] 


» David ‘Thorburn, Esq. M.P.P., Charles | 


GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street- 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. we 
‘The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their sap*s 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 1th, 


and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 
































Ships. | Masters. Days of Seitng from| Days of wo ae 

Yew- York London. ortsmouth. 
President, George Moore, April 20, June 7 June 10, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, May 1, “ 1%, “ 20, 
Toronto, IR, Griswold, > ne * July 1. 
Ontario, —, “ 20, July 7, “10, 
Westminster, \H.L.Champlin! June 1, ~ oe “ 20, 
New Ship |Wm. 8S. Sebor,' “10, “ 97, <Aug.|, 
Montreal, \C.H. Champlin! “* 620, |Aug. 7, - 10, 
Canada, | Thos. Britton, | July 1, “17, “ 20, 
New Ship | - | Ts 10, “ 27, Sept. 1, 
Hannibal, \F. H. Hebard, oe 2, Sept. 1, 10, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, Aug. 1, | * 17, “ 20, 
President, George Moore, = “ 97, Oct. |; 


, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passenger® 
paying the last menticned price, can be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these pa‘ _ 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Appiy to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Colemanstreet, London. 4 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these or stop to land a0 

receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 
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